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JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


“BY MARION HARLAND 
Author of “ Alone,’’ “The Hidden Path. ’’ ‘Common Sense in the Household,”’ “‘ Eve’s Daughters,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ADAM TRUEHEART, 
as she was gene- 
rally called, was 
Tom Trueheart’s 
great aunt-in- 
law,’ began the 
blessed woman, 
careful and con- 
scientious of gene- 
alogical degrees. 
‘*She wasa widow 
when she married 
Colonel True- 
heart. She was 
a cousin of my 

mother, and showed her French extraction very dis- 
tinctly, having black eyes and hair and a clear brunette 
complexion. Her features were fine and distinguished, 
and her carriage was a model of dignity and grace. 
Some thought her haughty as a girl. As she grew older 
she was reserved and grave. After the death of her 
husband and the loss, one after another, of four child- 
ren, she was rarely seen to smile. Colonel Trueheart 
was a jolly, loud-talking, loud-laughing, fox-hunting 
*squire of the old English school. His wife had been 
dead a year when he paid a visit to Mrs. Bland’s (her 
first husband was a Bland) brother, in Amelia County ; 
fell violently in love with her, and gave her no peace 
until she married him. He had three sons, all settled 
in homes of their own, so his residence, Selma, about 
half a mile beyond the city of Richmond, was left to 
these two. It was a beautiful place, and had a large 
plantation attached to it. The Colonel lived like a lord 
—plenty of servants, blooded horses, a pack of hounds, a 
cellar of choice wines, and a houseful of company the 
year around. His table was celebrated as one of the 
best in the state. 

“* Trecollect ’’—laughing—‘“‘ that Uncle Windsor, then 
our carriage-driver, remarked once to ’Ritta, in my 
sister Judith’s hearing, ‘Colonel Trueheart’s ’stablish- 
ment allers fotches to my min’ de story of dat rich man 
in de Scripters, whar fared presumptuously every day. 
’Pears like tain’t fyar to have all dat, and Heaben too.’ 

‘*If the Colonel had any such scruples he kept them 
so close that nobody guessed at them. He got louder 
in talk and redder in the face ; ate and drank more, and 
hunted harder every year, his wife all the time growing 
paler and quieter. It was said she got out of the habit 
of talking through spending so much time alone, for 
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the Colonel was very little at home, except when his 
dining days and game and oyster suppers were on hand. 
Sometimes he would be away for two or three weeks, 
junketing in the houses of his country friends, and 
Madam Trueheart gradually fell into a way of remain- 
ing behind at Selma. It was said she was not in strong 
health, and had no relish for gay society. For all that, 
the Colonel was very fond and proud of her, and was 
never heard to speak unkindly to her. It was asserted, 
too, by those who knew them well, that he never swore 
in her presence, but I cannot vouch for that. 

‘*T was very young when I paid my first visit there, 
but I remember how shocked I was at his free-and-easy 
manners, and how odd it was to see him dip his own 
spoon or fork into the dishes nearest to him while he 
was telling hunting and fighting stories, and Madam 
Trueheart, in her black satin or velvet—she never wore 
colors—and rich laces, sat up straight and handsome at 
the head of the table, scarcely speaking unless when some 
one asked a question. She read a great deal and wrote 
much, generally at night, sitting up very late at her sec- 
retary, writing for hours and hours. Her desk was full 
of manuscripts—so said those who had chanced to see 
it open during her lifetime. When she died it was 
empty. She had burned every page, even the letters 
she had received. 

‘*The Colonel went first, ten years before her, and, 
as everybody had predicted, was carried off by apoplexy. 
He never spoke after the stroke. He was fifty when he 
married Mrs. Bland, sixty when he died. The home- 
stead was left to her during her lifetime, with enough 
to keep it up well, upon condition that she continued to 
occupy it. At her death this was to go to his sons. Her 
thirds were hers in fee-simple in any event. It was 
considered a very handsome provision for her. She was 
executrix and administratrix. The Colonel had a high 
opinion of her business abilities. 

‘* Five or six years after his death I went to Rich- 
mond to visit my friends, the Pleasantses. Madam 
Trueheart drove into town to see me as soon as she 
heard I was there, and invited Betty Lyle (who was 
with me at the Pleasantses’) and myself to spend a 
week at Selma. We accepted, and the day was set for 
her to send for us. But Betty was called home by her 
mother’s sickness, and I had to goalone. The house was 
of brick and large, with a deep hall running through- 
out the entire depth. At the right of this as you en- 
tered was a great drawing-room, with windows at the 
front and side. Behind this was ‘the chamber’ where 
Madam sat by day and slept by night ; back of it, store- 
room and linen-closets. On the other side of the hall 
was a sort of ante-room, a cross-passage, out of which 
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the staircase ran up to the second floor. An arch, filled 
with a Venetian-blind door, separated this from the 
main hall, and another archway, just like it, divided 
the front hall from the back. Next to the ante-chamber 
was the dining-room; back of it a smaller apartment, 
which I was to occupy. The library was in a wing, 
jutting out at the rear of my bedroom. 

‘**] meant to put you and your friend in the chamber 
over mine,’ said Madam. ‘ But you might be lonely 
there.’ 

‘*T told her that I was not timid, yet that I should 
rather be near her in case of sickness or any such 
thing, and thanked her for her thoughtfulness. I 
always liked and admired Madam Trueheart, and, 
although I was not bold enough to tell her so, I suspect 
that she had found it out. Hersteady black eyes saw 
far into character and motives. She was very kind to 
me all that evening, really exerting herself to talk, and 
listening, as if she enjoyed it, to my account of the par- 
ties I had attended in Richmond and to stories of 
my home-life. After supper she played for me on the 
spinnet in the parlor, a fine instrument, for which. the 
Colonel had sent to England in the lifetime of his first 
wife. Then she took me into the library. 

‘¢¢T remember how fond you were of reading as a 
child, and how well you read aloud,’ she was pleased to 
say. ‘Do you still like it well enough to let me enjoy 
one of these with you to-night ?’ 

‘“*T was delighted, of course. New books were a 
rarity to a country girl, and she had the ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho’ and the ‘Children of the Abbey’ and seve- 
ral others I had never seen before. I chose Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘Simple Story,’ and carried it with me into the 
chamber. Madam sat upright in her chair at one cor- 
ner of the fireplace making knotted curtain-fringe 
while I read. It impressed. me sadly that evening to 
fancy how many nights she must have sat just there, 
with no company but the lamp and the fire. I won- 
dered, as I had often heard others do, that she could be 
willing to lead such a solitary life. The Pleasantses had 
spoken of her invitation to me as a high compliment, 
since she hardly ever had even a grandchild pass the 
night with her. But she was particularly fond of my 
mother, the two having been reared more like sisters 
than cousins. At ten o’clock she made me put by my 
book and eat a sugar-cake and drink a glass of wine— 
‘to coax sound sleep,’ she said. 

‘*¢T do not need it for that purpose,’ answered I. ‘It 
is very unusual for me to awake from the moment my 
head touches the pillow until morning.’ 

‘¢<That is young peoples’ sleep,’ she said, half-sigh- 
ing. ‘Iwill go with you to your room, and see that 
you are comfortable for the night.’ 

‘¢She had not told me to bring my maid, and one of 
hers had waited on me when I arrived that day. This 
woman was in my bedroom now. Madam dismissed her 
when she had seen that fire, water and towels were all 
right. I recalled then, as one of the peculiarities I had 
heard spoken of, that she never let a servant stay in the 
house over night. An immense Newfoundland dog 
slept on the hearth-rug in the chamber, and in the day 
patroled the premises. Madam may have been eccen- 
tric in some respects, but she was all goodness to me, 
sitting by my fire while I combed my hair, and talking 
pleasantly of my mother and old times until it was time 
to say ‘Good night.’ Then she kissed me, and told me 
not to forget how near she was to me should I awake in 
the night. The rain had begun to fall quite heavily, 
and the patter on the porch-roof soon -_put me to sleep. 
I did not open my eyes or stir until morning.”’ 


** No ghost that night !”’ ejaculated Harry, in resent- 
ful chagrin. 

‘** No, nor on the next. A November storm had set 
in, and lasted two days. I was not homesick or low- 
spirited. In the library were many interesting books 
new tome. I was fond of fancy work, and Madam 
taught me two or three lovely stitches, gave me cotton, 
and showed me how to begin a set of fringes as a gift 
for my mother. She proved a delightful companion, 
and that was a surprise. She was well-read in English 
literature, had seen much of the world, and thought 
deeply. We finished‘ A Simple Story’ on the third 
night by nine o’clock, and sat for nearly an hour talk- 
ing it over cheerfully. Then I ate an apple instead of 
drinking the wine she offered—a big, dark-red wine-sap 
—at which she said something about my preferring to 
take my liqueur in that form, and I laughed. I mention 
these trifles to show that my brain was not excited by 
talk or stimulant. I never felt better or brighter than 
when I lighted my candle to go to my room. Rosina, 
the servant who waited on me, had gone to bed early 
with a headache. 

‘**T will see that all is in order in your chamber,’ 
said Madam, putting up her work. 

‘*** Please don’t stir,’ I begged. ‘I am surely suf- 
ficiently at home to look after myself a little,’ and off 
I went. 

‘* My wax candle gave an excellent light, and I carried 
it before me. In closing the door of Madam’s bedroom 
I faced that of mine just across the passage. This 
was narrower than the square front hall, being not 
more than six feet wide, and shut off from that, as I 
have said, by Venetian blinds. These I had seen 
Madam bolt at the same time that I locked the back 
door at the other end of the passage, after Rosina went 
out soon after supper. Just as I shut the chamber 
door behind me, a little woman started right out of the 
opposite door, glided slowly along the wall, her head 
bowed upon her hands—in this way—crouching as she 
went, and vanished at the green blinds. 

‘** Who was that ?’ thought I, catching my breath. 
‘Probably one of the servants who had fallen asleep in 
my room, and slipped out of sight when she heard me 
coming. She moved like a cat.’ Then, like a flash of 
lightning—‘ How did she get through the blinds without 
unbolting them ?’? Lastly—‘ She did not open my door 
—only came out of it!’ 

‘*'We come of a brave race, and I had always prided 
myself upon being afraid of nothing. My father had 
trained us to hold ghost stories in profound contempt. 
Thad never had a thrill of superstitious dread in my 
life ; yet I staggered back into Madam’s room, white as 
a shroud, set down the candle I was too weak to hold, 
and said: 

‘¢¢T have seen a ghost ! 

‘*Madam was as pale as I—stood up, straight and 
rigid. 

*** Child ! what do you say ?” 

‘“** Tf there is such a thing as a ghost, I have seen one!’ 

‘* Without a word she picked up my candle and 
walked into the hall. I heard her try blinds and back 
door, go into my room and examine the fastenings of 
my windows. When she came back she poured out a 
glass of wine and made me drink it, looking so set and 
stern that I was afraid she did not believe me. 

‘¢ “Indeed, ma’am,’ I said, sick and trembling, and 
stammering on every word, ‘Iam sorry I startled you— 
very much ashamed to seem so foolish! But I did see 
something! Quite near to me—so close I could almost 
have touched it !’ : 

’ 
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*¢¢T do not doubt it, child. What was it ?’ 

‘¢¢ A small woman, dressed in some sort of grayish- 
yellow gown. Her head was bent low, so that I could 
not see her face. She seemed to shrink away from me 


as she slipped along close to the wall. She disappeared 
But they did not open ; nor my door, to 


at the blinds. 
let her out !’ 

‘*T began to shake again. 

***To not try to talk, my dear!’ (She had never 
called me so before.) ‘You shali sleep with me to- 
night,’ said Madam, soothingly. ‘To-morrow, if you 
wish it, you shall go back to town.’ 

*¢ Not another syllable would she let me speak about 
the fright. She went to my room with me to get what 
I needed for that night and next morning, for which I 
was infinitely obliged to her. I could not forget that IT 
had come out of that chamber, and I dared not glance 
over my shoulder. 

‘¢ By daylight I was braver and disposed to question 
the evidence of my own eyes. What could I say if I 
returned to the Pleasantses so soon? That I had been 
scared away by an apparition? They would never get 
done teasing me about it. That I was ‘blue,’ and had 
had a stupid visit ? when Madam had done her best to 
make me happy! 

‘¢ After breakfast, in the chamber into which the sun 
shone clearly after the storm, the fire blazing merrily, 
and Carlo asleep on the hottest part of the rug, flowers 
in the windows and Madam busy with her knotting— 
with everything looking natural and everyday-like and 
inviting, even to the novel I meant to begin that morn- 
ing—I made up my mind. I told Madam that I pre- 
ferred to remain a few days longer with her if she would 
allow it. What I had seen might have been an optical 
illusion—a trick of my brain, caused by too much read- 
ing and too little exercise. I wished her to forget it, 
and to let things go on as before. And I was having a 
delightful visit. 

‘* She was gratified and touched. I could see that. 
Still she assured me that she would not be hurt or 
offended if I went away now. She only stipulated that 
I should tell nobody why I did not finish my visit. 

***T should be extremely sorry were the house to get 
the reputation of being haunted,’ she remarked. ‘ It 
is property left to me in trust for Colonel Trueheart’s 
children and grandchildren. If this story were to get 
abroad it would lower the value of it seriously. It 
would be hard to dispose of it at any price. I say this 
frankly to you, for you are a sensible girl.’ 

‘* After that she could not have driven me away. I 
said so, and the matter was put aside. We had another 
busy, quiet day, varied by a drive into town and a little 
shopping. That night I stayed again in her chamber, 
resting well and seeing and hearing nothing unusual. 
The next evening, just before supper-time, we were 
agreeably surprised by a visit from Captain Macon. He 
had come to town on business—”’ 

‘Of vital importance !’? Thus Harry Macon, paren- 
thetical and saucy. 

Aunt Betsey nipped her ear and continued undaunt- 
edly : 

**On business! to arrange about the sale of his to- 
bacco! Of course he desired to pay his respects to 
Madam Trueheart, whom he had known always. She 
had his horse taken around to the stables, and urged 
him to stay to supper, which he consented todo. At 
ten o’clock he got up to go. We were sitting in the 
drawing-room. Madam had a slight cold and had ex- 
cused ‘herself an hour or two earlier, saying that she 
felt the change in the temperature very sensibly, her 


chamber being warmer than this large parlor. She 
thought it prudent to go back to her own fireside.”’ 

‘“*Considerate, delightful old lady !’? murmured the 
incorrigible. 

** At ten o’clock, as I said,’’ pursued the narrator, 
** he arose to go, and I went with him to the parlor-door. 

*** Why, the hall is all dark !’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘It was usually lighted by three wax candles in a 
chandelier hanging from the ceiling. We supposed, in 
talking of it afterward, that they must have been blown 
out by a gust of wind from the back door when the ser- 
vants left the house for the night. The door of the 
drawing-room had a way of swinging to of itself, and as 
I passed the threshold it shut behind us. Our eyes were 
naturally drawn, in the absence of other light, to a win- 
dow directly opposite. The shutters of this were open, 
and the moonbeams streamed in. I have described the 
sort of ante-chamber at the left of the front hall. 
Through the archway connecting the two we hada full 
view of the staircase. It was broad, and had two land- 
ings. On the lower was the moonlit window, opening 
down to the floor. Somebody was descending the stairs 
between the upper and lower landings. A small figure, 
all in white, a gown that trailed on the steps behind 
her, and over her head something like a long bridal veil. 

‘**T caught Captain Macon’s arm, too terrified to utter 
a word. It did not occur to him that there was any- 
thing supernatural in the appearance, but imagining 
that I meant him to be quiet, he stood perfectly still 
with me in the recess made by the closed parlor door. 
The Thing came down very slowly, step by step, making 
no noise as it moved; crossed the flood of moonlight, 
turned on the landing and glided down the four re- 
maining steps, its back to the window, and, therefore, 
facing us. It was within ten feet of us when Madam 
Trueheart’s voice was heard from the back hall. 

“**T)jid I hear you say that the lights are out, Bet- 
sey ?’ she called. 

The Creature—whatever It was—disappeared in- 
stantly! It did not run away or sink into the floor or 
rise into the air, but simply was not! The place where 
it had stood a second before was empty, and we had 
not moved our eyes from it.” 

A long, shuddering sigh was exhaled from a dozen 
pair of lungs, as she made at this point a rhetorical 
pause. Mr. Bradley stealthily stirred the coals under 
the forestick to heighten the illumination of the room. 

‘Go on!” said Harry, in a deep, awed voice. ‘It 
would kill us were you to trifle with our curiosity now !” 

‘‘T have no disposition to trifle with you, my dear, 
or to speak lightly of any part of a strange, true story— 
one which was very distressing at the time. Why I 
neither fainted nor went into hysterics I do not know, 
unless that I never was in the habit of doing either. 
Captain Macon complimented me on my nerve. Ma- 
dam expressed her thankfulness that the shock had not 
been a serious injury to me. She was cool and collected 
through it all. At Captain Macon’s earnest request, 
she let him take a light and examine every part of the 
house. Besides ourselves not a human being was in it. 
Madam Trucheart led the way into her chamber when 
the search was over. 

‘** May I ask of you, as a great favor, to spend the 
night in this house ?’ she said to our guest. 

‘*He bowed. ‘Iam honored by the invitation, Ma- 
dam, and accept it with pleasure.’ 

‘*She knew him too well, you see, to inquire if he 
would be unwilling to stay. He was never afraid of the 
living or the dead. If she had not proposed it he would 
have asked the privilege of remaining. When I could 
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speak without a break in my voice, and laugh at Cap- 
tain Macon’s praises of my self-control, Madam did a 
singular thing (for her), yet it was the most sensible 
step she could have taken. She took us into her confi- 
dence. 

‘“* “Tt was within six months after I came to Selma to 
live that I had the first intimation that all was not right 
with the house,’ she said. ‘Colonel Trueheart was not 
at home, and I had gone to bed rather early one night, 
leaving the fire burning as brightly as it does now. I 
was not drowsy, but the firelight was too strong to be 
comfortable to my eyes, and I shut them, lying quietly 
at ease among the pillows, my thoughts busy and far 
away. There was no sound except the crackling of 
the blaze, but suddenly I felt the pressure of two hands 
on the bed-clothes covering my feet. They rested there 
for a moment, were lifted and laid upon my ankles, 
moving regularly upward until I felt them lie more 
heavily on my chest. I was sure that a robber had 
found his way inte the house and wanted to convince 
himself that I was really asleep before beginning to 
plunder. My one hope of life was to remain perfectly 
still, to breathe easily, and keep my eyes shut. This I 
did, the sense of hearing made more acute by intense 
excitement, but my reason singularly steady. When 
the hands reached my chest Something looked close into 
my face. There was no breath or audible movement, 
but I felt the gaze. Then the pressure was removed— 
the Presence was gone! [I lay still until I counted de- 
liberately fifty, to assure myself that I was in full pos- 
session of my senses, and sat up. The fire showed every 
object distinctly. I was alone in thechamber. Larose, 
looked under the bed and in the wardrobe, but found 
nobody. The windows and shutters were bolted fast, 
the door was locked. Yet,so strong was my persua- 
sion that the visitation was not a trick of the imagina- 
tion that I sat up for the rest of the night, keeping fire 
and candle burning. 

‘¢* When Colonel Trueheart returned I told him what 
had happened. He laughed heartily, and ‘‘hoped the 
like might occur when he was at home.’”? Three months 
later I felt the same pressure in the same order of 
movement. It was on a warm night in spring, and 
through the lighter coverings I fancied I could discern 
that the hands were small, the fingers slight, like those 
of a child or a little woman. I tried to call the Colonel, 
but could not speak until the Presence had stooped, as 
before, to look in my face and departed. Colonel True- 
heart awoke at my voice, was greatly amazed at what 
I told him, and insisted upon making just such a tour 
of the house as you have just instituted, Captain Macon. 
This over, he tried to convince me that I had been 
dreaming, or that the sensation was caused by some 
obstruction of circulation. I did not argue the point, 
but, when, some weeks afterward, I had a similar expe- 
rience, asked him seriously if he had ever heard that 
any one else was disturbed in this way. He hesitated, 
tried to put me off, and finally owned that his first wife 
had declared to him privately her belief that the house 
was haunted. That she complained of hearing unac- 
countable noises at night; that Things passed and 
touched her in the halls after dark ; and once in the day- 
time, when she was sitting alone in her room, Some- 
thing had plucked her by the elbow with such force as 
almost to pull her from her chair. She was delicate and 
nervous, and he had attached no importance to her 
fancies. 

‘+ ¢ << TF sickly women and superstitious negroes are to 
be believed, half the country-houses in Virginia are 
haunted,’’ he said. 





“** He cautioned me to say nothing on the subject, 
else ‘‘there would be no such thing as keeping a 
servant on the premises, and the house would not sell 
for the worth of the bricks should it ever come into 
the market.”’ 

‘*** Two years went by without farther disturbance. 
Then it came in a different form. One night, as I was 
locking the back door, holding a candle in my left 
hand, I heard a slight sound, like a sigh or long breath, 
and, looking up, saw a woman moving past and away 
from me, just as Betsey has described. She was dressed - 
in a misty yellow-gray or grayish-yellow gown, as 
Betsey saw her, but with a white handkerchief or cap 
on her head. I had time to notice that she was small 
of stature, and that she glided along noiselessly. At 
the closed Venetian blinds she vanished. Colonel True- 
heart entered the front door the next instant, and I 
made known to him what I had witnessed. He ridi- 
culed the theory that it was supernatural, evidently 
suspecting some malicious or mischievous prank on the 
part of one of the servants. After a second thorough 
search of the house, he loaded his pistols and put them 
under his pillow, ‘‘ to be ready,” he said, ‘‘ for the next 
scare.”? He always slept with them under his head 
afterward. 

‘** Again, for months, nothing unusual occurred. 
Then the pressure of the hands became frequent. From 
that time up to the night preceding Colonel Trueheart’s 
death scarcely a fortnight elapsed without my feeling 
them. Always beginning at my feet—always ending at 
my chest; always that long felt gaze into my face, then 
It was gone! Sometimes I strained my eyes in the 
darkness to catch some outline or shadow ; again and 
again I opened them abruptly in the firelight or moon- 
light to surprise whatever it might be into revealing It- 
self. I never beheld face or shape or any visible token of 
living thing. Once I succeeded in arousing the Colonel 
at the first touch upon my feet. He struck a light im- 
mediately, but although the regular movement con- 
tinued up to the fixed gaze, the room was apparently free 
of everybody but ourselves. We had a long consultation 
then. I was hurt and angry that he remained skeptical 
as to the reality of the visitations. When all my asser- 
tions failed to convince him that I was not the victim 
of a nervous hallucination, I said: 

‘¢¢*¢T shall never allude to this ‘subject again, what- 
ever I may see or hear.”’ 

*¢¢**T hope you will keep your word,”’’ he replied. 

‘* * Neither of us ever mentioned the matter again to 
one another. Sometimes, when my pallor or heavy 
eyes told that I had not slept well, he would look at 
me anxiously, as if longing to question me ; but I was 
proud and so was he, and neither would lead the way. 

‘***On the night before he died he had retired in his 
usual health, and I sat up late writing. My desk stood 
at one side of the fireplace, my back being toward that 
window. About twelve o’clock I was startled by a 
rustling behind me, and turned quickly, but saw no- 
thing. Something swept right by me, with a sound like 
the waving of silk drapery, and passed toward the bed. 
I followed It, looked under the valance, behind the cur- 
tains—all through the room, but found nobody. I said 
aloud, to reassure myself, ‘‘It must have been the 
wind !”? and returned to my desk. In perhaps fifteen 
minutes [heard the same sound going by me, as before, 
toward the bed. In just half an hour more by my watch, 
which I had laid on the desk, It came again. Carlo, 
then hardly more than a puppy, howled and ran behind 
my chair. I felt then that I could bear it no longer, 
moved toward the bed ta awaken my husband. He 
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‘“THE THING CAME DOWN VERY SLOWLY, STEP BY STEP, MAKING NO NOISE AS IT MOVED.’ 
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was sleeping so soundly that, although I passed the 
candle close before his eyes, he did not stir. I thought I 
would wait to hear or see something more before arous- 
ing him, Nothing came. Carlo went back to his 
place on the rug, and I sat up all night, listening 
and watching. 

‘** Colonel Trueheart arose next morning to all ap- 
pearance perfectly well. At nine o’clock he had an 
apoplectic stroke. At twelve he died. His will, exe- 
cuted two years before, directed that I should continue 
to live here and take care of the place for his children. 
I have done so at less cost of feeling and health than I 
anticipated. But once in five years have I had any 
reason to believe that the uneasy spirit—if spirit it was 
—still walked the premises. One night, in the second 
year of my widowhood, as I was coming down stairs, 
soon after supper, with a light in my hand, I heard the 
sweeping of a gown, the tap of high heels behind me. 
On the lower landing I stopped, wheeled short around, 
held up my light, and looked back. The steps had been 
close on my track, but the staircase was empty and now 
silent. 

‘***T had flattered myself that there would never bea 
return of ghostly sights or sounds after four years of 
exemption. Least of all did I dream that one not con- 
nected with the family would be visited by such appa- 
ritions should they come.’ 

‘*This was the story. If Madam guessed at anything 
else, if she had any theory as to the cause of the visita- 
tion, she never intimated it. Captain Macon privately 
instituted inquiries, at a later period, respecting the 
past history of the house, but without striking any trail 
that promised to unravel the mystery. It had been 
built by a Trueheart, and the estate had descended in 
the direct line to the Colonel. We pledged our word vol- 


untarily to Madam never to speak of what we had seen 
while the truth could affect the value of the property, 
or cast imputation upon the character of those who 


had owned it. We kept silent until Madam had been 
fifteen years in her grave. Then Captain Macon rode 
over one day to show me a paragraph in a Richmond 
newspaper. I have it safe up stairs in my reliquary, 
but I can repeat it, word for word : 

‘“**The march of improvement westward has con- 
demned to demolition, among other fine old mansions, 
Selma, the ancestral home of the Truehearts. It passed 
out of the family at the demise of Mrs. Augusta Har- 
rison Trueheart, relict of the late Colonel Elbert True- 
heart. In order to effect an equitable division of the 
estate, the residence and contiguous plantation were 
sold. The extensive grounds have been cut up into 
building lots, and the mansion—a noble one in its day, 
although sadly neglected of late years—standing di- 
rectly in the line of the extension of Street, has 
been bought by the city to be pulled down and carted 
away. In grading the sidewalk of the proposed thor- 
oughfare, it was necessary to dig down six feet below 
the present level, laying bare the foundations of the 
building. At the depth of four feet from the surface, 
directly under the windows, and distant scarcely three 
feet from the drawing-room, the workmen disinterred 
the skeleton of a woman of diminutive stature, which 
had evidently lain there for years. There were no signs 
of a coffin or coffin-plate. A high tortoise-shell comb, 
richly wrought, was found by the head. The oldest in- 
habitant of our city has no recollection of any interment 
near this spot, nor would decent burial have been made 
so close to the surface. The whole affair is wrapped in 
mystery.’ ”’ 


Another prolonged pause. Then Harry raised both 


hands to push up her hair from her forehead, as if the 
weight oppressed the teeming brain. 

‘* How the storm roars !’’ she said. ‘‘ Heaven have 
mercy upon the homeless souls wandering between sky 
and earth to-night! Papa told me that the secret is a 
secret still, the tragedy unexplained. Have you sus- 
picions of your own ?”’ 

‘‘T know nothing beyond what you have heard. But 
—women who die natural deaths and have Christian 
burial do not wear expensive combs, such as belong to 
party-dresses, when they are shrouded for the grave. 
Nor are they thrust into the ground uncoffined !”’ 


NotrE.—The author deems it well to state that she 
vouches personally for the authenticity of the Dream in 
Chapter X, and likewise for the truth, in every particu- 
lar, of the story related in Chapter XI. 

She offers no explanation of the latter, nor is she her- 
self a believer in ‘‘ spiritualistic ’? phenomena, or in the 
vulgar hypothesis of apparitions from the world of 
shades. The history of the Trueheart Ghost is, from 
first to last, one of facts, supported by testimony that 
cannot be impugned. She has not been able to with- 
stand the temptation to put these upon record as a 
curious study of the supernatural—or the unaccount- 
able. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I HAD never been to Richmond in my life, and I was 
to spend a whole month in the capital of my day-dreams 
—the mundane type to me, ignorant little provincial 
that I was, of the city paved with gold and entered 
through pearly gates. More than this, I was to be the 
guest of my beloved Miss Virginia Dabney. She had 
written a long letter with her own dear fingers, ad- 
dressed on the outside, as within, to me: 

Miss Judith R. Trueheart, 
Read's Cross-Roads, 
County, 
Virginia. 

My mother wrote to me under cover to my grand- 
mother. This letter was all my very own. How grand 
it looked, with the printed ‘‘ Paid’? in one corner, the 
stamp of the Richmond Post-Office in the other! Post- 
age-stamps were not introduced until almost twenty 
years later. Envelopes were unknown, and my corres- 
pondent paid ten cents in advance for the thin single 
sheet, folded ingeniously to foil the curiosity of country 
officials, and sealed with scented wax. 

I broke out with the measles the day after New 
Year’s, and was duly put to bed ynder all the blankets 
I could bear, and not a whiff of fresh air or drop of cold 
water suffered to enter my room for three weeks. 
During this season I was steamed and toasted and 
drenched inwardly with hot decoctions until the little 
color I could boast in health was soaked out of me. 
The eruption ‘‘ came out’ finely, and went off by or- 
thodox degrees, and I appeared below-stairs convales- 
cent, but such a weak-eyed, etiolated caricature of 
childhood as to alarm even those who were conversant 
with the ‘effects of measles.’? This malady, like 
scarlet-fever and whooping-cough, ‘‘ never left children 
as it found them.”’ Often it did not leave them at all, 
disease and patient going off together. 

Aunt Maria had written to her Richmond friend of 
my inability to eat, study or read. The result was the 
invitation aforesaid. 

Moreover, again, I traveled in the Hunter’s Rest 
chariot, newer and far more elegant than the Summer- 
field carriage, and Miss Harry Macon was my traveling 
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companion. The hereditary intimacy between the 
families was to be cemented by a visit of some weeks 
from her to the Dabneys. Her maid, a ‘‘ bright ”’ 
mulatto, the belle of her set as her mistress was in her 
rank, accompanied us, flirting on the coach-box with the 
driver, but subject to whatever call might be made from 
the interior upon her services. 

Furthermore—if aught had been lacking to com- 
pletest roundness of bliss—Uncle Archie was our 
equerry. He never appeared better than in the saddle. 
His well-knit limbs, broad shoulders, straight back— 
so flat that his mien was soldierly—his excellent seat 
and easy command of the spirited animal he bestrode 
were remarkable in a neighborhood where good horse- 
manship was the rule. 

‘* A prince, every inch of him !”’ observed Miss Harry 
once, as he fell into the rear to avoid the wheels in a 
narrow part of the road. ‘‘ Sweetbrier !’? —she had 
caught the name from Miss Virginia-—‘‘ they don’t make 
better men than your uncle there. I respect myself the 
more when I recollect that I was born within three 
miles of him. He is so strong, so upright, so real! And 
he has never once looked at me as if he would like to 
talk love—or nonsense—to me. I can’t say that for an- 
other single man in the counfy. I feel as safe and com- 
fortable and protected when J am with him as I should 
with my very greatest-grandiather. It is a high com- 
pliment, little woman—don’t forget it when your turn 
comes !—to have a young fellow talk to you as if you 
were another man, with a flavoring of the sister stirred 
in !” 

The February day was clear and fine. I remember 
the glaze left by the winter’s travel upon the beaten 
red clay of the highway; the scarlet wax-wings feast- 
ing on the whitish-blue berries of the cedars; the 
‘*¢ eotton-tailed ’’ hares that scudded across the road, or 
scampered over the dry leaves heaped in fence-corners ; 
the columnar vistas of frost-work in the clayey banks, 
of which I made for myself a fairy realm, with Giants’ 
Causeways, palaces, and interminable arcades roofed 
with unbaked red tiles. The motion, the company, the 
fresh, pure air, wrought magically upon my anemic 
frame. I was hungry before the time came for opening 
the hamper, in which was stowed enough ‘‘ snack ”’ for 
a dozen hedgers and ditchers. Uncle Archie accepted a 
seat in the carriage while we ate as much as we could 
of it. 

Apphia, Miss Harry’s Abigail, appeared at the coach 
door when we halted to accomplish this change, and 
dropped a courtesy, her golden-bronze visage alive with 
glee, her cheeks like the sunned side of a Georgia peach. 

‘‘ Please, Miss Harry! please, Mars’ Archie! lemme 
ride him !”” nodding at the beautiful hunter that would 
have followed the carriage as a kitten the one that 
petted it. 

Hardly waiting for the consent given by both, she 
tossed one of the stirrups over the man’s saddle to do 
pommel-duty, bounded into the seat thus contrived, 
gathered up the bridle and rode alongside and behind 
us for an hour and more, managing the horse dex- 
terously, and sitting him with the graceful confidence of 
an Amazon. I took in the view of her with lazy enjoy- 
ment, appreciating, without the capacity of expressing 
how and why I did so, the picturesqueness of attitude 
and costume; the red-and-black handkerchief-turban, 
the striped linsey-woolsey skirt, yellow and dark-blue, 
and the scarlet jacket, a cast-off one of her mistress’s, 
which fitted her as trimly as it did the original owner. 

‘*She puts me in mind of a red-winged blackbird,”’ 
said I, softly, out of my nest of shawls on the back 


seat which Miss Harry insisted upon giving up entirely 
to me. : 

Uncle Archie cast toward me one of the looks I 
always understood to mean that he was especially and 
fondly pleased. Miss’ Harry stooped impulsively to 
leave a light, swift kiss, such as the humming-bird 
gives the flower, on my lips. 

‘You dear little thing!” she said, and a silly blur 
fell between Apphia and me. 

I was very weak yet, and these two were so good to 
me! The world was so full of love and beauty that 
my heart ached suffocatingly under its portion of hap- 
piness. The brooding softness of the unclouded blue 
overhead, the enveloping and invigorating cheer of the 
sunshine, were of the same strain with the human ten- 
derness that enfolded me, body and spirit. It was a 
divine languor that overtook me when I was again dis- 
posed among my pillows, covered up, tucked in cozily 
and ordered to “‘ take a nap, like a darling.”? My eye- 
lids fell, but not in drowsiness; the talk of my com- 
panions rippled over me, with wafts of the cool, sweet 
air from the pine and cedar forests through which our 
route lay for several miles. I could not tell from which 
I drew the larger accession of strength. 

‘* There is hardly enough body left to hold her soul,’’ 
I heard, by-and-by, uttered low and compassionately. 
‘**T hope the change will do her good.”’ 

‘*T am not asleep, Miss Harry !”’ said I, unclosing my 
eyes. 

‘*Never mind!’? Uncle Archie answered for her. 
‘* We are not talking secrets.”’ 

In that case I might lie still and listen, unreproved 
by conscience. There was a hearty, whole-souled liking 
between the pair. To this, her prince among true men, 
Harry Macon always showed the best that was in her. 
He saw the full current of genuine womanliness under 
the froth and glitter which was all most people knew 
for the saucy beauty. Where he could not excuse, he 
ignored ; where he could not justify, he shielded. They 
talked frankly, but never sentimentally. In such petty 
serapes as she would not confide to her father through 
fear of troubling him, or to her brothers, lest they 
should rebuke her more sharply than her temper would 
brook—he was her resort, the kindest, safest counsellor 
that ever folly found in uprightness. She had two or 
three such confidences for him that day, neither of 
them minding me (nobody ever did mind me much), and 
I recollect how gentle was his plainness of speech, how 
judicious his advice. One of the topics discussed was 
the useless adoration of Ronald Craig, the empty- 
headed, full-hearted master of Buccleuch, one of the 
noblest estates on James River. As Harry averred, 
‘*he tormented the life out of her, offering himself at 
the full of every moon with regularity that inclined her 
to believe him a lunatic.”’ 

‘*T told him so one day,”’ she added. 

‘*T am sorry to hear it,’ returned Uncle Archie, se- 
riously. ‘‘ You would not have done it if you had 
known that his mother was once insane, although she 
recovered her reason some years before her death. 
Don’t trifle with true love, Miss Harry. It deserves 
respect, however you may despise the creature that be- 
stows it. I know you well enough to believe that you 
would not strike a muddy hound that crawled up to 
lick your foot. You find fault, and maybe very reason- 
ably, with the softness of Craig’s brain. You won’t 
mend that by hardening his heart. You may ruin him 
for time and for eternity. There is only one really safe 
path in life. That is the straight one. Don’t laugh at 
or tease or play with him. The best and tenderest- 
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hearted of women don’t half understand how they 
can hurt us. Ifa man puts heart and happiness in 
your hands, and you cannot accept the gift, try to re- 
member that it is the very best thing he has to offer, 
and give it back to him at once, with as few words as 
possible. Help him to bury it out of sight. People of 
. right feeling don’t joke while open graves are being 
filled in.’’ 

‘Ronald Craig told me, last week, that he believed I 
would enjoy cracking hickory-nuts on his tomb-stone,’’ 
said Harry, peeping from under her eye-lashes in a look 
made up of roguishness and remorse. ‘‘ And—it seems 
horrid when I think of it now—but I couldn’t help say- 
ing that if it had a nice flat top and was near the 
hickory-nut tree, E shouldn’t hesitate to make him use- 
ful for once.”’ 

I giggled, and Uncle Archie did not attempt to sup- 
press his smile. 

‘*T wonder, sometimes, if your turn will ever come,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ When it does, may I be there to see! I 
warn you that I shall not spare you.”’ 

‘¢T shall disarm you by telling you, first of all, what 
has befallen me, and engaging you to break the news to 
Papa. Rod says the double-barreled gun on the hooks 
near the front door is kept loaded with buckshot to 
shoot the man to whom I shall say ‘ Yes.’ The dear 
old father turns a fine olive-green whenever the harrow- 
ing possibility of my marriage is referred to. An elope- 
ment will be the only hope of life for the unhappy 
suitor-elect.”’ 

‘** You may depend upon me to the extent of what 
poor influence I possess. Provided—always—you con- 
vince me that you are in earnest, that your happiness 
depends on my success.”’ 

She put out her hand. 

‘*It isa promise! Shake hands on it !”’ 

He hesitated—the raised eyebrows surprised and in- 
terrogative. 

‘*Is the test so near ? 
dark, you know.”’ 

‘*T am as fancy-free as Shakspeare’s ‘ fair vestal, en- 
throned by the West.’ But in time of peace prepare 
for war. I may meet my fate in Richmond. Stranger 
things have happened.”’ 

A fraternal hand-clasp sealed the compact. 
recalled how soon, how often, and how sadly ! 

We stopped for dinner and to feed and rest the horses 
at a house of entertainment. There was a fine but 
strong distinction between the managers of such and 
the people who “‘ kept tavern.’? Our wayside hostelry, 
except in its location, within thirty feet of the public 
road, and in the spaciousness of the stable-yard, also 
giving upon the thoroughfare, was, in exterior, undis- 
tinguishable from the private residence of a planter in 
good circumstances. The house was white, with green 
blinds; in summer a dense curtain of vines shaded the 
long front porch, and the yard was gay with flowers. 

The master was smoking a pipe on the porch, basking 
in the genial sun-warmth, while he talked politics with 
two guests who had preceded us. He advanced to the 
gate with hospitable readiness as we drew up before it, 
saluted Uncle Archie by name; was presented by him 
to Miss Harry and myself; ‘‘ reckoned,” in response to 
the question whether we could get dinner there, ‘‘ there 
was no manner of doubt about that,’’ and offered his 
arm to Miss Macon to conduct her to the house. His 
wife, comely and lady-like, met us at the door and 
showed Miss Harry and myself to ‘‘the chamber,’’ 
where she had been sitting by a lively fire, with win- 
dows and doors open. I was made to lie on the plump, 


I will not take a step in the 


To be 


white bed until dinner was ready in the adjoining 
dining-room. An excellent meal it was, including the 
conventional boiled ham flanked by cabbage, before the 
hostess, and the mountainous side-dish of fried chicken, 
brown, tender, juicy and savory as fried chicken never 
is outside of Virginia. Spriglets of green parsley curled 
between the toothsome joints, breasts and giblets ; crisp 
slivers of fried bacon garnished the base of the pile ; 
cream-gravy was sent araund with each plate, that those 
who liked the accompaniment might help themselves, 
Mince-pie and sweet-potato pudding—another Virginia 
delicacy—pound cake and delicate ‘‘ sweetmeats,”’ 7. ¢., 
preserved watermelon-rind, carved curiously and elabo- 
rately, brittle and like unto emerald in clarity of green ; 
milk, rich with cream, coffee and tea formed the second 
course. Cider was served with the meats. For this 
there was no extra charge. The proprietor of the 
house of entertainment sold no liquors, nor could any 
except his personal friends obtain so much as a glass of 
spirits or wine from his well-stocked cellar. A gentle- 
man’s wines—he was ranked as a gentleman by himself 
and others—were as much his personal property as his 
watch and waistcoat. 

‘*T do not keep a tavern, sir!’? was the haughty re- 
sponse to applications from the uninformed traveler for 
toddy, mint-julep or milk-punch. 

If he had been a tavern-keeper a swinging sign would 
have indicated that he held a license, took orders and 
charged accordingly. As a rule, the guests fed and 
lodged by him were quiet gentlefolk, who paid his mod- 
erate bills without a tinge of condescension or patronage, 
or feeling that he lost caste by receiving a quid pro quo. 
If there were obligation on either side it was on theirs 
for cordial hospitality, for which money was an inade- 
quate acknowledgment. 

Darkness fell before we came in sight of Richmond. 
The swinging of the carriage on its easy springs; 
fatigue and excitement ; the comparati ¢ silence of my 
companions as twilight induced revery ; the closing 
glooms that obscured wayside fences, and blotted, as 
with a sepia wash, hill and forest and plain—made me 
first dull then sleepy. I shut my eyes, turned my face 
to the cushioned back of my seat, and, after listening 
for a few minutes to the rumble of the wheels, the creak 
and jingle of the harness, the thud of hoofs on the 
sandy turnpike, varied by rings-against infrequent 
stones, I lost myself entirely in a dreamless blank of 
slumber. 

I was aroused by a far-off hum like the swarming of 


‘bees, that grew louder and nearer when I made out 


who I was, but not where. The glare of light upon my 
unsealed eyes drew from me an ejaculation of pain. 

A soft, warm hand covered them instantly ; a gentle 
arm was about me; lips met mine in two, three kisses ; 
a voice cooed in my ear: 

‘* Sweetbrier! do you know where you are ?”’ 

** In heaven ?” 

The dreaming brain actually sent the question to the 
tongue that was as yet too languid to articulate it. In 
another second I whispered, ‘* I know you !”’ 

She let me see her then. Her face that was lovelier 
than ever, was still the nearest to mine. She knelt by 
the sofa on which Uncle Archie had laid me after bring- 
ing me in his arms from the carriage, swathed in shawls 
like a mummy, and almost as dead asleep. Her blue 
eyes were joyous and tender; her smile was as much 
for me as for the lover who, I next perceived, stood by 
her, looking down at us both. 

We were in a room that was very lofty and grand in 
my sight. An astral lamp was on the centre-table. 
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Crimson damask curtains, and a repetition of the same 
warm tone in carpets and furniture ; the gleam of pic- 
ture-frames, and candelabra hung with tinkling prisms 
—most of all, a pier-glass that reflected the group about 
the sofa, intensifying the radiance of fire and lamp, and 
doubling the apparent length of the apartment—made 
to my rustic appreciation a scene of palatial splendor. 

A prettyish woman of perhaps thirty-five pressed 
now to Miss Virginia’s side. 

‘*You mustn’t let them plague you, honey!’ she 
said, as I was not, used to hear people speak, with a 
plaintive downward inflection engrafted on a slight 
natural lisp. I always had a confusing notion, in lis- 


tening to her, that her tongue must curl over at the tip 
as she talked. 

‘“‘Tam certain, Virginia, that she wants to go right 
It ’s right down mean to wake her 


straight off to bed. 
up ike 

‘*She shall do just as she likes, mother,’’ said the 
step-daughter dutifully. 

She never disputed a point with the wife, who was 
her husband’s junior by twenty-five years. He was 
presented to me now—short, good-humored, portly, 
and a disappointment to one who had pictured Captain 
Macon’s ancient comrade as like that stately warrior in 
person and manner. Two boys of fifteen and ten, the 
children of the second marriage, completed the family 
group. 

Uncle Archie declined to sit down, although hard- 
pressed to become the guest of the household while he 
stayed in town. He always put up at ‘“‘ The Colum- 
bian,” the popular head-quarters of country gentlemen 
who liked substantial fare and liberty of action. Witl: 
stubborn fidelity to the traditions of their fathers that 
was worthy of their English ancestry, the planters and 
yeomen of Virginia sustained the old-fashioned inn in 
the crooked by-street leading to the river long after the 
tide of general travel set in the direction of handsome 
hotels with modern improvements established in fash- 
ionable quarters. The parade of drilled waiters and 
long-drawn-out state of successive courses was intoler- 
able to men who ‘“‘had something else to do besides 
spending hours a day at the table.’? They contended 
that the cookery at ‘‘ The Eagle ”’ was infinitely inferior 
to that at ‘“‘ The Columbian ’”—in brief, that when they 
came to town unencumbered by wives and daughters, 
they meant to be comfortable in the ugly tavern de- 
spised by the rising generation. 

Major Dabney and his wife were distressed at the 
recusancy of Miss Harry’s escort, and proclaimed their 
chagrin vehemently. Miss Virginia said, quietly rais- 
ing her shining eyes to his: 

‘“*Mr. Bradley will be disappointed. We have in- 
vited him to take tea and spend the evening with you.” 

‘* Evening ’’ in the country meant after dinner, at 
whatever hour that repast was taken. After sunset 
was ‘“‘night.’”’ The afternoon was an unknown quan- 
tity in our diurnal computation. The mere use of the 
word stamped one as town-bred, or as an imitator of 
cockney phrases. I had time to wonder why Mr. 
Bradley had-not yet appeared if the invitation was for 
the evening, before Uncle Archie could be heard above 
the renewed clamor of remonstrance: 

“Tf you will allow me to return after I have been 
down town to put up my horse and secure my room, I 
will with pleasure accept your invitation to supper.”’ 

He was detained a few minutes longer by Mr. Brad- 
ley’s arrival. Already the air of city life had taken 
effect upon his outer man. The cut of his clothes—a 
suit of dark-blue cloth, faultless in fit—of his hair, even 


the gloves, one of which he drew from the right hand as 
he entered, bore no correspondence to the personal be- 
longings of the Summerfield tutor. The healthful tan 
of his complexion was superseded by a clear pallor that 
enhanced the refined cast of his features. The altera- 
tion did not extend to his manner. The buoyant step, 
the happy smile, the cordial tone were the same that 
had won Aunt Betsey’s best graces, and converted into 
a friend every acquaintance he had made while with us. 
I felt my forehead flush with prideful delight under his 
kiss, saw Uncle Archie’s honest eyes kindle as their 
hands met in a long clasp. Then my foolish flutter sub- 
sided into deadest dullness; my sick heart sank until I 
fancied it must settle in my heels. 

I wished Uncle Archie had taken off his dreadnought 
surtout, or, at least, removed the cloth leggings, or 
‘*wrappers,”? as they were styled, that enveloped his 
legs like warlike greaves. Horsemen wore these upon 
long winter journeys for warmth and for protection from 
the mud. They were strapped under the boots like 
gaiters, buttoned up on the outside of the legs and gar- 
tered above the knees. His hair, tossed and curling 
after the day in the saddle, was a shaggy mane when 
contrasted with his friend’s orderly locks. I could 
have cried with heartache to think that Miss Virginia’s 
eyes rested upon the two, standing face to face, ani- 
mated and engrossed by the pleasure of reunion, 
yearned to cast my arms about the mud-plashed knees 
and tell one of the men how ardently I loved him—how 
much better for the unwilling admission to my secretest 
soul that he was the sufferer by the comparison I—and 
perhaps another—had made. 

It was some poor relief when the outer door cianged 
behind him. My cheeks cooled gradually while I 
feigned to hearken to Mrs. Dabney’s twaddle. It re- 
minded me from that evening of plum-porridge, insipid 
mush, in which an ever-stirring spoon brought continu- 
ally to the surface raisins, currants, citron-slips of 
meaningless endearment. I was her ‘“‘ pretty baby,’’ 
her ‘‘ precious girl,’? her ‘‘ sweetest Judith,’ and her 
‘*heart’s treasure,”’ before she finished the harangue 
upon the propriety of a meagure nobody thought of 
gainsaying, to wit: that the travelers should be taken 
up stairs to wash and get ready for supper. 

** Which shan’t be brought in till that dear Mr. Read 
comes back, if he don’t make his appearance until mid- 
night,’’ she assured us. ‘‘So, my dearest Miss Harry— 
I just can’t say ‘Miss Macon,’ when I’ve heard so 
much of you—the Major and our darling Virginia are 
forever praising you up, dear, and none too much—not 
a bit! Ill say that to your face. You needn’t hurry 
down stairs. Take plenty of time, honey. I dare say 
our dear Mr. Bradley will be impatient to see you 
again, but, if the truth were known, ’tisn’t the first 
time he has had to dance attendance upon a beauty’s 
pleasure.”’ 

When Uncle Archie returned we were reassembled 
down stairs, and the great folding-doors between the 
two rooms being opened, we had a view of a table in the 
back parlor so profusely set out with crystal, china and 
silver that my shaken nerves danced again. I sat at 
the Major’s right hand, as far away as I could be re- 
moved from the voluble hostess. Subsequently I sus- 
pected daughterly artifice in this. Time had inured 
Miss Virginia to the incessant bubble and spatter of the 
porridge-pot, but she shielded her friends from the in- 
fliction whenever she could without wounding the poor 
lady. The Major did not trouble me with questions, 
and kept a hospitable eye on my plate. Miss Virginia 
was next to me on the other side, Mr. Bradley sat by 
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her, Uncle Archie was opposite to me, and Miss Harry 
his nearest neighbor. She and the ci-devant tutor car- 
ried most of the light weight of the conversation. They 
drew out one another admirably at all times, and to- 
night the exchange of challenge and repartee were like 
the flash and catch of a glittering ball in spirited play. 
The Major dropped knife and fork several times in a 
convulsion of merriment ; the boys were in a perpetual 
titter, and Mrs. Dabney exhausted her expletives in 
description of her enchantment at seeing the dear 
young people so happy. 

‘** How I do like to see young folks enjoy themselves !°’ 
she twittered in pauses and out of pauses. ‘* If there’s 
one thing that makes me happier than another it is to 
see young folks having a royally-good time. When 
they are in spirits they are in such spirits, and our 
young folks—indeed, to tell the truth, most of the young 
folks that visit here, and, for the matter of that, young 
folks all over the world, so far as I know—those that are 
in good health I mean, of course, for without health, my 
dear Mr. Read, what is life ?—certainly are, generally 
in excellent spirits. And, as I was saying to precious 
Virginia only to-day, I do hope and pray that our sweet 
Miss Harry will have a pleasant visit, and you must 
make yourself perfectly at home right off, my love—all 
our darling daughter’s friends are our friends ; and I’m 
sure when that lovely Maria Read was here in Decem- 
ber we certainly treated her exactly as if she had been 
one of us, exactly—and a more interesting girl I never 
met in all my life; never, if Ido say it to your face, 
Mr. Read, if she is your own born sister; but if so, why 
not praise her ?—I could never see why not—and if the 
truth were known, I dare say plenty of young men 
would agree with me ; don’t you think so, Mr. Bradley?”’ 

Harry Macon had just tossed a saucy equivoque at 
him. His lips were apart in the suspended retort, as 
he bowed his apology to the head of the table. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Dabney! I did not quite 
catch what you were saying !”’ 

Who ever did ? 

Her good nature was invincible. ‘‘ Very excusable, 
I am sure. I don’t mind people’s talking while I’m 
running on. I rather like it. It makes things more 
sociable all around ; and what are we put into society for 
but to be sociable ? and I was never one to stand upon 
my dignity, nor my p’s and q’s, either ; and my sisters 
tell me I’m quite too youthful in my feelings for a 
woman of my age and a man of the Major’s, though for 
the matter of that, I never gave a thought to his being 
old enough, you may say, to have been my father. I 
was just praising that pretty, sweet, delightful Maria 
Read. I fairly fell in love with her, and I was not the 
only one, if the truth were told. I wonder how many 
hearts she has broken in her day ?”’ 

‘*T think she would be very sorry to break any, ma- 
dam. She is very humane.”’ 

Mr. Bradley’s answer was given in perfect compo- 
sure; his countenance baffled even such scrutiny as I 
fancied I saw in Harry Macon’s glance. 

Uncle Archie looked up from his plate directly at the 
host. ‘‘It would seem now, Major Dabney, as if the 
action of the Legislature may, after all, go against the 
bill we were discussing when you were at Summerfield 
last month.”’ 

The diversion was effectual. The Major launched 
vigorously into asseveration that the present legislators 
were in covenant with the enemies of national and state 
peace and prosperity ; into prophecies ‘‘ that the time 
was near at hand when Virginia would expiate the blun- 
ders of her political leaders in blood and tears, sir; that 





for his part he was tempted to question whether the ex- 
periment of a republic were not a failure, and to believe 
that the hope of the country lay in absolute monarchy— 
a despotism, sir ; a strong government, sir! Confound 
the rascals who are steering us on to ruin, sir; driving 
the Ship of State on to the breakers of political wreck, 
in the interest of sugar planters and far-south cotton 
growers who are not worth a sou-marquee per bundred, 
bodies and souls—not a Continental blank, sir !”’ 

** Major, my blessed love !’’ cried Mrs. Dabney—‘ it 
makes my blvod run cold to hear how near you come to 
swear-words in the presence of ladies and children. I 
wish you would ke careful, and you a vestryman—al- 
though if the truth were told, not a communicant, 
which would make your language a little worse ; and 
everybody, even that blessed innocent sitting by you, 
must know that ‘ Continental blank’ is only a whipping- 
the-old-boy-round-the-stump way of using a term no 
gentleman would utter in a lady’s hearing. It really 
frightens me, my dear Mr. Read, and as our dear Mr. 
Bradley must have observed before this, when the Major 
begins to talk politics, he gets so furious, when on most 
subjects he has the temper of a lamb and wouldn’t hurt 
the feelings of a fly ; and, if the truth is told, all his va- 
poring is wasted, for everybody knows that his bark is 
certainly worse than his bite.”’ 

How, in this Liberty Hall, reared by this hearty, 
easy-going, over-indulgent couple, Virginia Dabney ac- 
quired her perfection of breeding and refined manner, 
was a puzzle to older students of human nature than 
the thin-faced child who tired herself out in considering 
it that night. It was decided by tender-hearted step- 
mother and daughter that it would be unkind to send 
me off to bed early on this my first evening in a strange 
house. I was laid among pillows in a shaded corner of 
a sofa, covered with a shawl and left to rest or look on 
as I liked. 

‘* It will not be rude to go to sleep,’’ added my young 
guardian, disposing the mufflings about my shoulders 
with a loving squeeze and pat. 

The prolonged siesta of the afternoon saved me from 
this breach of politeness. I was wide awake in more 
than one sense of the term. That evening was what I 
named to myself ‘‘one of my nicest make-believe 
times.’’ I had never seen a coal-fire until the generous 
pile in the brass-mounted grate introduced me to the 
mimic volcanoes I never wearied of watching, from the 
moment the tiny bubble on the bituminous lump began 
to swell into a hillock until the blazing puff tore open 
the crater, that speedily burned into extinction and 
black emptiness. I liked the smell from the first. To 
this hour it is as dear to me for the sake of those bygone 
days and Richmond memories—as infinitely and touch- 
ingly suggestive—as the odor of burning peat to the 
exiled Scot, who reckons ‘‘ mountain dew”? flavorless 
without the smoky tincture contracted in the distillation. 

Mrs. Dabney fussily, but with amiable intentions, 
swept husband and sons off to her own sitting-room 
when we left the table. 

“Don’t be a goose, Major, darling !’’ she said, when he 
‘‘reckoned the young gentlemen wouldn’t mind having 
a cigar apiece while he smoked his pipe, and the whole 
party might as well adjourn to the sitting-room.”’ ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t have touched a pipe in Pa’s parlor while you 
were courting me. Not that I mean, of course, that 
the cases are at all alike ’’—hurriedly, and in genuine 
concern, as her lord burst out laughing—‘‘ but I would 
say, everybody knows young folks have notions about 
smoking that they get over when they are an old mar- 
ried woman like me, and things are different now from 
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what they were in our day, and get differenter every 
year, seems to me, and curtains do hold stale tobacco- 
smoke so, and it’s natural young girls shouldn’t quite 
like it, and gentlemén’s coats and hair and whiskers too, 
for the matter of that, and indeed, if the truth were told 
—Virginia, my angel! tell your friends what I meant 
to say. Virginia always understands me, even when 
I’m not just certain myself what I started to tell.” 

** Yes, mother, we all know what you mean. You 
must not mind father’s teasing,’’ returned the daughter, 
consolingly. 

To show that she was not disconcerted by the innu- 
endo conveyed in her father’s laugh, she crossed the 
room to Uncle Archie and began talking to him about 
Summerfield people and news. Her seat was a stuffed 
ottoman, and she had to lift her face to see him fairly. 
The mellowed light from the astral lamp fell on her 
profile, chastened her bloom and smiling eyes. She 
questioned in a subdued key, and he answered in the 
same. 

Miss Harry, flitting aimiessly about the room, picked 
up a flute from the piano. 

‘Why, this is yours!” she said in her clear, full 
tones to Mr. Bradley. 


SEARCHING FOR GOD. 
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The abruptness of the appeal, accustomed as he 
should have been to her ways, took him by surprise. 
He changed color perceptibly—and he seldom blushed. 

‘* Ts it ??? he began, extending his hand for the instru- 
ment. 

Miss Virginia glanced over her shoulder without other 
change of posture, spoke simply and naturally. 

‘“* Hadn’t you missed it, Mr. Bradley? You left it 
on the piano the night we tried those new songs. I 
found it after you went away. I am glad it happens to 
be here, for you and he, Harry, will give us some music 
worth having. 

‘*So you and Maria are reading ‘ Ivanhoe’ together, 
Mr. Read! It is my favorite among all of Scott’s 
novels,’ 

The chat relapsed intoa confidential murmur. Harry 
and Mr. Bradley looked over the music and made selec- 
tions for future practicing, taking—considerately, as I 
thought—a long time to suit themselves, 

Nestled in my shadowed corner, my heart light as a 
feather, my mind a halcyon sea gleaming with dyes 
whose glories never outlive youth and inexperience—I 
watched and dreamed. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





SEARCHING FOR GOD. 


We hear this alway in the water’s flow, 
A ceaseless monody— 
The finest vein that filters through the sand 
Is searching for the sea. 
The mountain rill runs ‘‘searching for the sea”’ 
With leap and eager bound ; 
The drop has in its round and limpid heart 
The fret, the searching sound. 


The river underground that gropes its way, 
With white hands gravel cut, 
Is moaning for the sea; the water’s plaint 
In its cool depths is put. 
The sweet moist breath, like dew, from the well’s heart 
Showeth to us, in sign, 
That under, through the gravel, waters leap: 
The racer’s breath shows fine 


On emerald moss; how beautiful its pearls !— 
The finest ever strung. 

The fountain shivers broken at our feet, 
And each wave is a tongue, 

With silver call of—‘‘ Searching for the sea !”’ 
The well’s a breathing place 

Where the tired waters gather strength, again 
To run the seaward race. 


And does it rest, the well’s great opal heart 
Of water thus hemmed in? 

Put down thine ear to the cool rim of stone: 
A new sense thou wilt win 

Of the unrest that God has put into 
All waters—they must flow ; 

And ever toward the sea they wear and tend 
With motion swift or slow. 


The homely roof is lifted like a shield 
Battered of many foes, 

And to the fret of waters its full breadth 
It slantwise doth oppose ; 

And could we gather up the varied sounds 
And weave their subtle woof 

In a sweet poem, it would move all hearts, 
This ‘‘idyl of the roof.’’ 


The burden of it all is, ‘‘ Searching for 
The sea !’’—the far-off sea ! 

The sigh, the fret, the gurgle and pent moan 
Make a full harmony. 

O soul within, a feeling of unrest 
Is in thine every throe ! 

Through all the world of secret joy, or pain, 
Life’s hidden waters go 


Searching for God. O heart, thou mayst not know 
The meaning of thy pain ! 

But the desire for God flows with thy life, 
Beats in each quivering vein. 

Thou canst not rest till thou hast found the sea— 
The Deep of Changeless Love ! 

O heart, think it not strange that with unrest 
Thy life’s deep waves thus move ! 
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THREE FATHERS 


As the reader will remember, it was at a breakfast 
given by Mt. Foker that Arthur Pendennis first had the 
pleasure of meeting the gallant Captain Costigan. The 
young man had no hesitation in telling this father— 
over whom he privately wondered—that the ‘* Mrs. 
Haller ’”’ of the night before was the finest actress in the 
world. He did, however, pause for a moment over her 
title, not knowing whether to give her the name printed 
on the play-bills or that of her father. The Captain, 
who was quick to see the perplexities of a young man 
of fortune, at once explained : 

‘*My family, sir,’ he said, ‘‘are proud people, and 
the Costigans of Costigan-town think an honest man 
who has borne her Majesty’s colors in the Hundthered 
and Third would demean himself by permitting his 
daughter to earn her old father’s bread.”’ 

‘¢ There cannot be a.more honorable duty, surely,”’ 
stoutly replied Pen; and then the Captain cried that 
he should like to see the man who would say that Jack 
Costigan could consent to anything not honorable. 

This fine realization of filial duty comes back to us 
reflecting on the history of Mary Russell Mitford, but 
Dr. Mitford was more fortunate than Captain Costigan, 
as it was not left to him to proclaim a daughter’s 
privileges. In his case Mary herself not only proudly 
and willingly pays his debts, supports him, defends 
him, believes in him, but she calls it her dearest, 
most sacred duty, and that he should work, even in his 
profession, seems to her an outrage upon natural rela- 
tions, it being her place to provide for him. There 
never was a being who more literally observed the 
‘“‘commandment with promise’’ than Mary Mitford. 
She bore everything, and kept her faith. That her 
father should be a domestic Juggernaut was, to her, a 
commendable fact, and no matter how often or badly 
she was crushed, she arose blithe and sunny, and loved 
him better than ever. 

The fathers who have been made famous by their child- 
ren have not received all the attention they deserve from 
the historian, but have rather given place to the mother. 
When Garfield, turning from taking the oath of in- 
auguration as President of his country, kissed his old 
mother, it was not only a finer recognition than ever 
knight gave laying his laurels at his lady’s feet, but he 
, also expressed popular feeling. It has been the mother 
- who “kept these matters in her heart and pondered 
‘over them,’’ To her the son brings the sheaves, and it 

is her weary feet which follow him to the Mount of Cal- 
vary. There never was anything in the universe more 
divine than the mother’s love, yet it was the father who 
saw the Prodigal afar off, and ran to meet him. 

The father has the merit of great variety. There are 
all sorts of fathers in literature, but there is but one 
mother. Let her be young or old, wicked or good, the 
same leaven leaveneth her, and in the end she justifies 
herself. But the fathers vary. Some are villains and 
others saints; some thwart their children, ruin them, 





*(1) THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Edited by 
the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1882; 
pp. 436, $2.00. 

(2) AStTupY OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, With Notices of her Father 
and Friends. By Grace A. Oliver. A. Williams & Co.; Boston, 1882: 
pp. 571, $2.25. 

(3) EMILY BRONTE (‘‘Famous Women Series *’). 
Robinson. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1883 ; $1.00. 
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misunderstand them ; while others encourage and help 
them. A father is an unknown quantity, the mother is 
a fixed fact. It is always the father who takes the violin 
away from the little musical genius, and again it is the 
father who forms the young Mozart. 

There are three fathers who were alike in having 
daughters well known as novelists, about whom much 
has recently been written. They are Dr. Mitford, Mr. 
Edgeworth and Mr, Bronté. Of the three, the first is 
to the public the most debonair and exasperating, Mr, 
Edgeworth the most priggish and admirable, and Mr, 
Bronté, in spite of Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Robinson, the 
most dignified and the finest figure. 

To return to Dr. Mitford, of whom it is hard to write 
with patience. He was one of those sanguine creatures 
who mistake a high physical condition for an honest 
spiritual one. Because he liked to live in an atmos- 
phere from which all discomfort was banished, he 
thought himself good-natured, and because he was 
averse to seeing suffering, he claimed to be generous. 
He loved company, he liked the excitement of election 
and of speculation. He spent three fortunes, and not 
one of them his own; he reduced his family to want, 
and was rewarded by their clamorous praise and af- 
fection. While the tax-gatherer took his choice of pic- 
tures to pay for the taxes, about which Mrs. Mitford 
wrote many warning letters, he stayed in London at- 
tending to ‘‘ business.”” Why this business did not pay 
is shown in one of his daughter’s letters, where she 
counsels him to have a rule made at a certain gaming- 
house to the effect that whoever introduces a gentleman 
should be responsible for him, the Doctor having evi- 
dently laid certain of his disasters on some Heathen 
Chinee of his circle who played too boldly if yet 
blandly. He had that smiling, relentless selfishness 
that never recognizes itself. When he was prosperous, 
he was hail fellow with any one who wanted a good 
time. He built a fine house, and entertained, and so 
felt he was hospitable. He gave dinner parties, and sent 
his little daughter’s verses right and left. Was there 
ever a father more fond, more proud? When the for- 
tunes were all gone, he felt that fate was hard on 
so fine a fellow. Why, when he had money, who- 
ever needed it could have it; and now, behold, he 
was wrecked and his family made to suffer! It was 
hard. Possibly he was consoled, feeling that his char- 
acter, at least, was appreciated when his daughter 
wrote, in the beginning of the end: ‘‘ Tell me, I im- 
plore you, my most beloved father, the full extent of 
your embarrassments. This is no time for false delicacy 
on either side. I dread no evil but suspense. I hope 
you know me well enough to be assured that, if I can- 
not relieve your sufferings, both pecuniary and mental, 
I will, at least, never add to them. Whatever those 
embarrassments may be, of one thing I am certain—the 
world does not contain so proud, so happy or so fond a 
daughter. I would not exchange my father, even if we 
toiled together for our daily bread, for any man on 
earth.”? Poor Mary! the toiling for bread came soon 
enough, but she did it alone! There came a time when 
she found it necessary to write to Sir William Elford, 
and ask him if he knew of anything, especially in the 
medical line, that her father could do. He does not 
know she has written, for she says: ‘‘ Relying with a 
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blessed sanguineness on my own poor endeavors, he has 
not, I believe, even inquired for a situation, and I do 
not press the matter, though I anxiously wish it, being 
willing to give one more trial to the theatre,” for which 
she was then writing plays. Then she adds, in a burst 
of filial warmth: ‘‘I hope there is no want of duty in 
my wishing him to contribute his efforts with mine to 
our support.”’ 

The Fotheringay took up the burden as cheerfully, 
but she knew what she was doing. Poor little Mary 
Mitford staggered on her way, carrying her load, not 
only calling herself blessed, but deluding herself by the 
fancy that every one admired, as she did, the man who 
allowed his daughter to take such responsibilities. But 
Dr. Mitford always had known how to take care of him- 
self. When he was a young country doctor, of twenty- 
five, handsome and full of high spirits, he married 
Mary Russell, a little woman, plain, social and modest, 
eleven years older than he, but the heiress in her own 
right to about one hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
Of course he quit practice and launched into life as a 
country gentleman, living in great disdain of expenses. 
He never, however, stayed long in the country. It was 
not lively enough for him, so, as a gay bachelor, he was 
forever in London, and there was a constant corres- 
pondence going on. He never abused his family ; that 
is not a comfortable thing to do; he simply lived his 
life and let them alone. When the wife’s money was 
almost gone and he had to take refuge from his credit- 
ors within the rules. of the King’s Bench, he one day 
took his little daughter to the Lottery office, and with 
the gambler’s superstition had her buy the ticket. She 
looked over the list and chose one. That one, they 
were told, they could not have entire, as part of it had 
been sold at another office. The child, who was well 


spoiled, would take no other, and at last had her way. 
The ticket was bought in with trouble and expense, 
and when it was drawn great was the joy in the Mit- 


ford household! It took the highest prize and brought 
twenty thousand pounds. The Doctor at once an- 
nounced that this was Mary’s money and should be 
settled on her. In the meantime he paid his debts and 
went back to Reading. He bought a place and built a 
fine new house ; and in one of her letters, written after 
the house was sold and she was hard at work earning 
the living in a little cottage, she says that all that is 
left of her fortune is a set of china with their initials 
on it. 

Few iovers ever offered themselves to Mary Mit- 
ford. She had friends in hosts, but it would have re- 
quired courage to have married Dr. Mitford’s daughter 
and adopted the family. The father could not have 
been treated as Captain Costigan was by his son-in-law 
and pensioned off. He would have been an active 
power in the domestic circle. No man could have been 
ashamed of so handsome and entertaining a father-in- 
law, but with his facility for running into debt, his 
helplessness and indifference about paying, Dr. Mitford 
would have been a heavy load for any man. He certainly 
proved so to his daughter, and after wasting all they 
had, harassing her with constables’ sales, keeping her 
in alarm for fear he would be thrown into prison, he 
died, so heavily in debt that her friends made a sub- 
scription to pay them all off, and so free her from this 
last burden, bequeathed to her when she was too old 
and too sick to undertake it. 

Mr. Edgeworth would have been driven crazy by 
such improvident recklessness. Irishman as he was, 
he was methodical, prudent, far-sighted. There never 
was aman more truly admirable than he, and no one ap- 


family had a talent for mutual admiration. ‘*Come,”’ 
he and Maria were constantly writing to their friends, 
‘*come and see how happily and wisely the Edgeworth 
family live together.’’ They put the invitation a little 
differently, it is true, but this was what they meant. And 
it was so. The family was large and heterogeneous in 
character, and yet lived in perfect harmony. There was 
always a step-mother, fer Mr. Edgeworth was married 
five times in all, counting the wife he married in joke at 
sixteen, and from whom his father had him divorced ; 
there were nineteen children, besides the sisters of two 
of the wives, with servants, teachers, nurses. In the 
midst of it all dwelt Mr. Edgeworth, like a centre of 
gravity, regulating the whole domestic system. He paid 
the most minute attention to his affairs. He brought 
his Irish estate into order, and lived within his income. 
He had mechanical tastes, and fitted the house with 
locks visitors did not dare fasten for fear they could not 
open them again. He utilized the motion of a door 
that was constantly opened and shut by making it wind 
aclock. The posts of the bedsteads were jointed so that 
they could be folded and moved easily. He built mechan- 
ical telegraphs, and was a famous coachmaker ; had a 
carriage with one wheel, and a wagon with eight. He 
took out a patent for a knife to peel turnips, and an um- 
brella for hay-wagons. In the midst of all these occu- 
pations he never neglected his children. His eldest son 
he educated on Rousseau’s principle of waiting until the 
powers are developed, but found it did not work well. 
The boy was healthy and hearty, but he obeyed no one 
but his father, and was ignorant of social obligations, as 
well as of many other matters. One day Mr. Edgeworth 
cut off his daughter Charlotte’s hair because a visitor 
admired the long golden curls, and she, extraordinary 
creature, said, ‘‘Thank you, papa.’’ But it was to 
Maria that he gave his closest attention. It was cur- 
rently reported that he wrote part of all her books, but 
this they both denied. They did write on education to- 
gether, but the joint authorship was at once avowed. 
Still, if he did not actually assist her in the conception 
of her works, he superintended them with great vigor. 
He read them as she wrote, suggested and criticized, 
and by his pedantic regard for rules and morals, no 
doubt, hampered and restrained her genius. She re- 
turned all this proud solicitude with the most ardent 
admiration. In this filial feeling not even Miss Mitford 
excelled her. She thought her father the wisest and 
wittiest of men. When they were in London she con- 
sidered him the centre of attraction, and was best con- 
tent to be known as the daughter of so superior a man. 
Lord Byron was of an opposite opinion. He thought 
Mr. Edgeworth vivacious, but loud. He said that he 
** bounced about,’’ and boasted rather too much for his 
own credit. The people, he said, cared more about the 
daughter, who “ was a nice, little, unassuming ‘ Jeanie 
Dean’s looking body,’ as the Scotch say, and if not 
handsome, certainly not ill-looking. Her conversation 
was as quiet as herself. One would never have guessed 
she could write her name; whereas her father talked— 
not as if he could write nothing else—but as if nothing 
else was worth writing.”’ 

The one instance in which Maria disagreed with her 
father was that of his last marriage. The lady was 
younger than Maria, while her father was over fifty. 
Maria had had experience in her father’s matrimonial 
enterprises ; she was perfectly well aware that she was 
the child of an unloved wife; she had had two step- 
mothers, and in this young lady she could not, she says, 
‘* discover the superior abilities and qualities which he 
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saw.’’ But in all ‘‘ the agony of suspense ’’—fancy the 
old gentleman’s condition of mind !—he bore with her 
‘‘ with the most kind patience.’’ He opened his heart 
to her, he listened to her arguments, but he went his 
way, and finally Maria acknowledged she was mistaken, 
and we find her writing excellent letters of advice to 
the affianced bride, and assuring her that she need not 
be alarmed in entering-the Edgeworth family. 

Poor Maria was not so fortunate in her own love af- 
fairs. The family was too much for her, and when she 
had to make the choice between Sweden and Edgeworth- 
town, she chose the latter. In spite of his wives, his 
sisters-in-law, and all the other children, Maria felt her 
father would miss her too much, and so she gave up the 
Chevalier Edelcrantz, her one lover, and tried to per- 
suade herself that she did not care. But her step- 
mother, the young lady whom she had not approved, 
yet afterward came to love sincerely, said she did care 
very much, and that after her return from Paris, where 
she had met M. Edelcrantz, she was for a long time 
unhappy, and found comfort only in writing ‘‘ Leonora.”’ 
She was comforted because she wrote it for him. She 
thought of her rejected lover with every page, and wrote 
it to please his taste. But she never knew that he even 
read the book. He made no farther sign, nor did she; 
yet, years after, if she saw his name, or even a mention 
of Sweden in a newspaper, the words swam into con- 
fusion before her eyes, and her voice lost its power. It 
is to be hoped, however, that she knew that he, too, 
never married, and so could believe him as faithful as 
she was herself. 

It was rumored that Miss Mitford was going to 
marry Mr. Beaufort, brother to this last step-mother of 
Miss Edgeworth, but there is no trace of even an espe- 
cial acquaintance between them. If it had been true, 
it would have brought two rival fathers into a comical 
relationship. Mr. Edgeworth would at once have 
launched into argument with Dr. Mitford. He would 
have proved to him how very serious were the results 
of extravagance and improvidence, and would have de- 
monstrated to him—had the Doctor gone to Edge- 
worth’s town—how happy a man of upright, steady 
habits could make his family. The handsome Doctor 
might have listened, but on his side he could have 
shown Mr. Edgeworth a most dazzling investment for 
his money. 

So, in different ways, the fathers both of Maria 
Edgeworth and Mary Mitford interfered with the mar- 
riages of their daughters, and Mr. Bronté came near 
giving Charlotte the same experience. When he heard 
that his curate, Mr. Nicholls, wished to marry his 
daughter, he at once objected with vigor. He saw no 
use in any one’s marrying. He believed, with St. Paul, 
that the unmarried had better let well enough alone. 
As far as he himself was concerned, he would have 
gained a permanent assistant in this son-in-law, but 
this was no argument to him, and there was nothing 
left for Charlotte but to dismiss her lover. After so 
many bitter trials and terrible bereavements, she and 
her father had been left alone. He was old, and in con- 
stant danger of blindness. He had no friends, no out- 
side occupations or amusements. Mr. Bronté was 
certainly a peculiar man, but he was not that prepos- 
terous creature pictured by Mrs. Gaskell, who was as 
fit to understand the Brontés as a roof-loving wren is 
to see the charm an eagle finds in a bleak, bare crag. 
They were out of her limits, and she could only picture 
them by evolving them from her imagination. Mr. 
Bronté did not make his children’s life easy or cheerful 
in little home ways, but he was not a potential power 


in making them miserable. He was an intense lover of 
solitude and of silence. It was from her father Emily 
inherited her passionate isolated nature, and buried in 
her moors found there content and happiness. In his 
early life, Mr. Bronté was probably as brilliant and as 
good a companion as Branwell, but without his son’s 
weakness of moral will. He was not a disappointed 
man, flying to obscurity, but a man who, after educating 
himself and gaining a position, rested content. He 
was always poor and obscure, but there is no record of 
any discontent or struggle. He seems to have had no 
desire for a more brilliant life—he was not harassed by 
ambition. His daughters were the rebellious ones. The 
limits were too narrow for them. They felt the bond- 
age of poverty, and they had the desire to work. 
Their father looked on and listened. Did they wish to 
go away to study or to teach—did they propose to in- 
vade the blessed silence by a school in the house? Let 
them do as they pleased. When the young birds grow 
they build their nests as they choose. In this little 
family each one was independent, and no one interfered 
with the other. If the father made few sacrifices, he 
asked none. As long as all went well, each one took 
his or her own path, but any misfortune at once bound 
them in a common purpose. There is no more pitiful 
story than the one of Mr. Bronté taking Branwell to 
sleep in his room for fear the drinking fellow would do 
himself a harm, and the girls lying awake listening, 
fearing that, instead, the evil might fall on the father, 
and he be hurt or even killed. 

But when Mr. Nicholls asked for Charlotte, these 
days were all memories, and the house had settled into 
a quiet that was almost stagnation. To Mr. Bronté 
change meant trouble. He was content—why should 
not Charlotte be so also. So the daughter yielded. Mr. 
Nicholls resigned his curacy and went from Haworth. 
Left alone, Mr. Bronté became calm, and saw that it 
might be a question of happiness for Charlotte. He 
would sometimes say hard things of Mr. Nicholls, but 
possibly he missed his steady, friendly help. He was 
used to this curate and had depended on him. So, as the 
months went by, he gradually changed his mind, and 
one day let Charlotte know that he had. The lover 
was recalled, arrangements made to re-establish him 
in the church, and Mr. Bronté became anxious to 
settle matters as quickly as possible. He concerned 
himself in all the domestic arrangements, and insisted 
on having the new son-in-law made very comfortable. 
All this delighted Charlotte. She liked her father to 
care for the new study, for this and for that ; and if he 
scolded because things were not nice enough, it must 
have pleased her. But at the last moment his wearied, 
jealous heart failed him, and he could not give her 
away. He would not even go to the church with the 
wedding party, and Charlotte’s old teacher, Miss Wooler, 
had to take his place. 

In less than a year Charlotte died, and had it not 
been for Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Bronté would have been 
worse than desolate. As it was, he had in his curate an 
untiring, faithful son, who refused all offers of better 
parishes, and stayed with the old man until he died, in 
1861, over eighty years old. 

Emerson says that if you want to know the true 
character of a man, never go to his cousin. Well, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s book is full of ‘‘cousinly ’’ information. She 
picked up all sorts of stories, she drew the most fanci- 
ful inferences, and, so doing, struck a key-tone that has 
been followed by all biographers, great and little, of the 
Bronté family. Her great object has seemed to be the 
painting of a black and desolate background, so as to 
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throw a single figure—sometimes Charlotte, sometimes 
Emily—into bold relief. To this object all the family 
and the circumstances of life in Haworth have been 
sacrificed. The biographers have not been content 
with the skeletons they routed out of the closets, but 
they have constructed the most remarkable anatomical 
figures from very small fragments, and have presented 
them as scientific evolutions. They remind one of the 
famous camel, and they are as trustworthy as specimens. 
It is no wonder Mr. Bronté was indignant, yet silent. 
What answer could he make ? 

There is no doubt that the life in the Haworth vicar- 
age was depressing, lonely, full of tragedy, but it had 
its share of love and of peace. Its quiet and isolation 
suited the family, and they need no pity because of it. 
Out in the world, in the excitement of London life, 
they would have been miserable. Born recluses, the 
girls were happiest alone with each other. They had 
vague hopes and much faith. They could not foresee 
their destinies, but the impulse of genius stung them 
into eager desire. In their dreams they 


—‘‘ were conquerors, and set 
Unshrinking feet on necks of kings.’’ 


From the time when, as little children, they began to 
write stories, and discuss politics, and select heroes 
from the statesmen of the day, the necessity of literary 
expression was strong upon them, but they did not 
recognize it as a vocation to which they were born. 
It was the necessity of making money that drove them 
to write for the public, and gave them the nerve to per- 


severe. For this we—the gainers—need not pity them. 
It is a great compensation for many ills to write a great 
book, for there is no happiness as keen as that of crea- 
tion. The terrible fact in their history was Branwell. 
He brought into their innocent lives a horrible degrada- 
tion, and gave them a knowlege of sin that was like 
poison to them. Imaginative, dramatic, upon their pure 
souls were forced revelations cruel and undeserved. It 
was no wonder Emily created a ‘‘ Heathcliff.’ Her 
life was short, her experiences few, and when she was 
awakened from her girlish dreams she stood face to face 
with a horrible spectre, and this, she was told, was 
Love and Life! How they watched that brother with 
breaking hearts, with keen, critical eyes, with disgust, 
with love and despair! The woman’s heart and the 
novelist’s brain were both theirs. Branwell was weak, 
but he was not vapid. He had the strength to resolve 
he would die standing, and he kept it. Either from 
weakness or self-denial, he kept away from the woman 
he loved so desperately, because, if she had seen him, 
she would have forfeited her fortune. He told any 
story well—his own he told like a village Dumas—and 
it was from his passionate, unreasoning, absorbing pos- 
session that the girls gained their most vivid ideas of 
what a man’s love must be. 

. In the midst of this group stood the father, sharing 
their love of a solitary life, their suffering, their indig- 
nant love, and bearing the loss of one after the other. 
It is a sad, resigned old Roman whom we see last in 
the Haworth parsonage, and he deserves sincere respect 


from smaller people. 
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PERIOD III—CHAPTER XI. 

CAN it be possible that August is here? Not even 
early August—July’s hot equivalent—but late August, 
that has shaken hands with September. The mornings 
have a taste of autumn; though high summer still 
rules the noons; and as Belinda paces along her garden 
walk, the damp dews wet her gown, and the swinging 
gossamers tickle her nose. 

Oxbridge is at its emptiest. In a week or so people 
will be beginning to return; but for the present it is a 
desert. It is a pity that they should not return to see 
with what a kingly red pomp the Virginian creeper is 
decking the sad-colored beauty of their town. Over 
their worn-gray shoulders the Colleges are throwing a 
cope of shaded crimson; and from underneath a neck- 
lace of rubies, the Renaissance porch of the great Uni- 
versity church looks out. 

And alone, among the waxing autumnal splendor, 
Mrs. Forth pursues her way. Still she walks to the 
rural villages ; still she gardens; still she makes out her 
catalogue, and reads aloud her collects; and still on 
Sunday she sits upon her bench in St. Bridget’s walk, 
every alternate Sunday alone, every alternate Sunday 
not alone. Although no further permission than that 
recorded has been either asked or given, she has grown 
to take it as an accepted fact, that, on every second 


Sunday, she shall find him there as surely as she finds 
the green elm trees and the Cardinal’s Tower. Doubt- 
less the ‘‘greenth and blueth,”? as Horace Walpole 
called them, the repose and country fresh air, are an 
almost necessary tonic to him after the din and labor of 
his week. If he think them worth the money spent in 
railway traveling upon them, surely that is his affair, 
and one in which, without officious ill taste, she cannot 
further meddle. There is no slightest mystery about 
their meetings. Any one may know of them. Nor 
does she ever fail in her letters to the Professor, to re- 
cord among miscellaneous items of news that she has 
met Mr. Rivers. Why then should she abstain from a 
pleasure so innocent? We are creatures of habit; and 
she could not well do without her Sundays now. 

At the mere suggestion of such an abstinence she 
shivers coldly. She has pitched their intercourse in a 
key with which no one can quarrel; has set their inti- 
macy upon a footing from which it need never swerve. 
If it were any one’s place to object, it would surely be 
her husband’s; but so far is he from so doing, that he 
has not thought her communication worth even a com- 
ment. He has devoted a couple of closely-written pages 
to directions where she is to find a volume of Origen; 
but apparently he could not spare speech or time for a 
mention of Rivers. 
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If anything could have lulled her into a greater se- 
curity than that which she already enjoys, it would be 
this fact. Serene and blooming, with a silent con- 
science, she walks. entranced through the dreamful 
days. By a sort of subtlety, such as Tyll Eulenspiegel’s, 
she has grown to look forward to the Sundays on which 
he does not come, because they lead up to those on 
which he does. 

To-day is one of these latter Sundays, and she is sit- 
ting down to her solitary luncheon, too happy to eat, 
when a ring at the front door makes her start. Can it 
be Rivers? Unlikely that he, who has long tacitly ab- 
stained from even meeting her on her way home from 
church should present himself at a door which he has 
always shown such a silent energy of repulsion against 
entering. Can it be her husband, unexpectedly restored 
to her? She turns suddenly very cold. Can it be— 

There is no use in repeating a question which is 
already answered. 

‘“‘ Just in time!” cries Miss Watson, thrusting aside 
the baffled parlor-maid, and seemingly instantly to fill 
the whole room with her presence, and her plaid gown 
and her fringe. ‘‘ What a good smell of roast beef! I 
am as hungry as a hunter.”’ 

Belinda had risen, leaving her untouched plate; the 
consternation which the sight of Miss Watson does and 
must always inspire, in this case diluted and modified 
by relief. At all events, she is not the Professor. 

‘*T can spend a good four or five hours with you !”’ 
cries the guest, with loud cheerfulness, beginning to di- 
vest herself of bonnet, gloves and pelerine. ‘‘I am on 
my way to Wrenbury, to the Sampsons. They do not 


expect me; I am going to take them by surprise. They 
have always bragged so much about their place down 


in Blankshire, that I was determined to find out how 
much truth there was in it; and the Sunday trains are 
so awkward that I cannot get on till late in the after- 
noon. However, it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. I can spend pretty nearly four hours with you.” 

Through Belinda’s head there darts immediately a 
calculation. It is now one o’clock. In four hours it 
will be five o’clock: an hour later, therefore, than that 
one which usually finds her pacing down St. Bridget’s 
walk. He will have to wait a full hour forher. At 
this thought a dismay, so disproportionate to the occa- 
sion as to frighten even herself, takes hold of her. 

‘““TIs it not rather a wild-goose chase ?’’ she asks, 
forcing herself to speak. ‘‘ How do you know that you 
will find the Sampsons? Are you sure that they are at 
home ?”’ ¢ ; 

‘*Pooh !’? replies Miss Watson carelessly ; ‘‘if they 
are not, the housekeeper will give me a shake-down. 
One gets to know the ins and outs of a place better 
when the owners are away.”’ 

Belinda’s only answer is a faint shrug of acute dissent. 

‘*T never ate a better piece of beef in my life!’ pur- 
sues Miss Watson warmly. ‘‘Goes to the servants, I 
suppose, eh? Else I cannot imagine how you would 
ever get through such a large joint all alone. Why are 
you alone? No screw loose, I hope, eh? It seems a 
little odd your being here all alone, when the town is 
such a desert. By-the-by, what is Rivers doing up 
here ?”’ 

If her life here, and her salvation elsewhere, depended 
upon her remaining motionless, Belinda could not help 
the start which she can only hope looks slighter than it 
feels. 

‘*Mr. Rivers ?” she repeats stammeringly. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Rivers, if you like to call him so !’? with 
her strident laugh. ‘‘ David Rivers ; our old friend, 


David Rivers! Did you not know that he was here ? 
Has he not been to see you ?”’ 

Belinda draws a long gasping breath, then answers 
distinctly : 

se No }? 

After all it is not a lie—not all a lie! He has not 
been to see her ; and she has made a mental reservation 
as to her answer applying only to the second clause of 
her companion’s speech. 

‘*H’m!”? says Miss Watson, biting her nails; ‘‘ that 
in itself looks odd.”’ 

Since this last remark is not a question, and since she 
is by no means assured of having even a tolerable mas- 
tery over her voice, Mrs. Forth allows it to go by un- 
commented upon. 

‘“*What can he be doing up here?’ continues the 
other, still biting her nails, and in a tone of the most 
poignant inquisitiveness. ‘‘ The very deadest time of 
the long vacation ; not a soul to be seen about !’? Why, 
you might drive a coach-and-four along the sidewalk 
from St. Ursula’s to King’s. I shall never rest till I 
have got to the bottom of it!” 

Her guest’s eyes are riveted upon Mrs. Forth with 
such an unwinking energy of stare, that she must needs 
form some halting answer. 

‘* Will you not ?” she says, with a sickly smile ; ‘‘ you 
had better ask him !”’ 

‘*T only wish he would give me the chance,”’ replies 
the other stoutly ; ‘‘ but he knows a great deal too well 
for that. I came face to face with him in Church Street, 
and before I could get my breath, he had slipped away 
like an eel. If you remember, we used to think him a 
little deaf at Dresden, but I never heard that he was 
blind, too! There is always something louche in a man 
obviously avoiding the respectable women of his ac- 
quaintance, is there not ?’’ , 

She repeats the question with such a pertinacity of 
inquiry, that Belinda is obliged to murmur that, ‘‘ Yes, 
there is.”” 

When the beef has gone to fulfill that destiny which 
Miss Watson had prophesied for it—she, at least, has 
done full justice to it—they move to the drawing-room. 

‘‘T am afraid that I must ask you to excuse me,”’ 
says Belinda, with formality. ‘‘I always devote the 
next two hours to my mother-in-law.”’ 

‘Pooh! do not mention it,’* replies the other cor- 
dially ; ‘‘it would be very odd if such an old soldier as 
I did not know how to make herself comfortable. Do 
not trouble to entertain me. Books? magazines? eh?” 
turning over the objects on the table; ‘‘ there is no fear 
but that I shall find something to amuse myself with !” 

Nor is there. At intervals during the two hours Be- 
linda catches sight of her from the window, bustling 
round the garden, pinching the few plums on the gar- 
den wall, trying to look into the windows of the next 
houses ; hears her opening and shutting doors, pulling 
out drawers, etc. 

For a moment a pang of apprehension crosses Mrs. 
Forth’s mind. Can she ferret out anything ? any let- 
ter ? any paper? But no; a smile of pride and reas- 
surance crosses Belinda’s face. What in all her poor 
archives is there that might not be exposed to the eyes 
of the whole world ? to the gimlet eyes of (if imagina- 
tion could grasp the idea of such a hideous multiplica- 
tion) a hundred Miss Watsons ? 

The two hours are gone. It isa quarter to four ; the 
time at which she usually begins to put on hat and 
gloves and saunter, deliberately blissful, towards St. 
Bridget’s. It is clear that it is not the hour at which 
she will begin to saunter thither to-day. * Nothing looks 
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less like departure, more like a prolonged stay than 
Miss Watson’s bonnetless attitude, plunged recumbent 
in the Professor’s chair. 

‘*T have been having a look round,’’ she says cheer- 
fully ; ‘“‘I like to get the bearings of a house. There 
was one door locked ; the Professor’s sanctum, eh ?”’ 

‘¢ He likes me to keep it locked in his absence,”’ re- 
plies the Professor’s wife icily, ‘‘as he does not wish his 
books and papers to be disturbed.”’ 

‘*You shall show it me by-and-by,’’ returns Miss 
Watson comfortably ; ‘‘after all, there is no hurry. I 
have half a mind to stay till the late train, and have a 
bit of dinner with you ; nothing extra ; a cutlet, a grill 
—whatever you have ordered for yourself.” 

‘‘It is a very slow train,’’ says Belinda precipitately. 

‘*T wonder what train Rivers came down by,” con- 
tinues the other thoughtfully ; ‘‘ of course he has only 
run down for the day. I have been thinking it over, 
and the more I look at it the more louche it looks !”” 

Belinda has not sat down; in the forlorn hope, per- 
haps, that the maintenance of a standing attitude may 
give a less established tone to her guest’s presence. She 
now hastens to the window, and begins to fidget with 
the blind-cord, which pulls up and down perfectly, and 
needs no rearrangement. 

‘Tt is an odd place to choose for an intrigue, too,’’ 
continues the other reflectively. ‘‘I have always been 
told that the men are so strictly looked after ; but per- 
haps it was its very unlikelihood that made him pitch 
upon it, eh ?” 

Possibly Belinda makes some answer, and that it is 
drowned in the rattling of the blind, which she is fever- 
ishly jerking up and down. Every drop of blood in her 
body seems to have given its fellow rendezvous in her 
face. An intrigue! Does he indeed come to Oxbridge 
for anintrigue? An intrigue with whom ? An intrigue ! 
Is that what other people beside Miss Watson would call 
it ? 

‘*T shall certainly mention it to his mother, Lady 
Marion, when next I meet her,” says Miss Watson 
resolutely ; ‘‘I do not think that it would be acting a 
friend’s part not todo so. I do not actually know her, 
but there is a sort of connection between us, I was at 
school for six months once at Brussels with a cousin of 
hers, and there is no doubt that there is something un- 
commonly louche about it.”’ 

Judging by the frequency with which during the next 
hour she repeats this phrase, it must be a favorite one 
of hers. By five o’clock its recurrence has driven Be- 
linda to the verge of desperation. It seems to her 
(though that is a figment of her guilty fancy) that there 
is a dreadful meaning and significance in the unblinking 
look at her with which each repetition of the word is 
accompanied. 

Five o’clock! He has been waiting for her a whole 
hour beneath St. Bridget’s elms, straining his eyes up 
the long straight walk. At length: 

‘*T think,’ she says, looking overtly at the clock—at 
which she has long been stealing covert glances of ago- 
nized impatience—“‘that if you wish to catch this 
train—and you will find the later one extremely tedious 
—you should be setting off !”’ 

‘Should I?” replies the guest indifferently. ‘‘It is 
of no consequence if I am late; I am a good walker, 
and I enjoy running it fine; I see no use in kicking one’s 
heels at a station !”’ 

She ties on her bonnet, and adjusts her strong gray 
fringe with a maddening deliberation ; stops in the 
middle to examine and inquire the history of a piece of 
bric-a-brac which she had not before noticed ; and finally 


(it is said that no English woman ever knows how to 
take leave) expends herself in an immense farewell 
speech, from which the word louche is by no means ab- 
sent. But she is gone at last. Before she is well round 
the corner—before there is any real security of her not 
returning, according to her usual custom, to pounce 
afresh upon her just-freed prey, Belinda has fled to her 
room; and—her trembling preparations hurriedly made 
—is speeding like an arrow shot from a bow to St. 
Bridget’s. There is no leisureliness about her walk to- 
day ; no feigned indifference, no loitering, no counterfeit 
indecision as to her goal. To-day she cannot afford to 
play her little comedy. 

Is she not an hour and a quarter late ? Will she find 
him gone? Will hestill be there? Will his patience 
have held out? In the whole of life, in the whole 
scheme of nature, there seems to her no other question 
in the least worth answering. 

People look at her oddly, she thinks, as she passes. 
Hitherto she has not minded how many people she met, 
or who knew whither, and to what end, her steps were 
tending. To-day it seems as if they all glance mean- 
ingly at her, as who should read her guilty secret in her 
face. Until to-day she has never thought it either a 
secret or guilty. An intrigue! That is what they call 
it.! She is engaged in an intrigue; and by some means 
they know it. 

As she enters St. Bridget’s a couple of humble lovers 


_meet her face to face. As they pass her they happen to 


expand into a grin, provoked, probably, by some pon- 
derous joke of their own making ; but she takes it to 
herself. They know that she is a married woman hast- 
ening toa rendezvous. The very birds seem to chirp, 
and the boughs to rustle meaningly. Well, let them! 

It will be a dreadful memory to face by and by; but 
for the moment there is no room for any other question 
but the one—‘‘ Will he be there ?”’ 

Before she reaches their trysting bench it is answered. 
She comes upon him so suddenly that she has no time to 
tone down her pace to a decent saunter. He has seen 
the speed with which she was hasting toward him ; her 
breathlessness, her pallor, the desperate anxiety of her 
eyes. 

There is no use in shamming to-day. But, indeed, 
his own condition leaves him no right to criticise hers. 
Perhaps he is in even worse case than she ; for she can 
speak, and he cannot. 

‘*- You are not gone !”’ she says with a gasp, such as 
one might give whose reprieve met him at the scaffold- 
foot. ‘‘I thought you would be gone !”’ 

For answer he grips her two hands in his (never be- 
fore in all his life has he been master but of one, and 
for how few poor minutes!) and looks at her with a 
white fixity of passion, to whose relief no words come. 
Even when they are both seated on their bench—neither 
ever quite knows how they reached it—it is still she who 
speaks; nor when she does so, is it to ask him to release 
her hands. Perhaps in her agitation she is not aware 
that they are still in his keeping. 

‘*Tt was Miss Watson !”’ she says, with that gasping 
staccato utterance, as of one who, after long running, 
has not yet recovered his wind. ‘‘She came—she 
stayed four hours. She had seen you!” : 

He nods his head in acquiescence. 

“Yeu? 

He is plainly incapable of anything beyond a mono- 
syllable. 

‘She asked why you came here,” says Belinda, the 
words fluttering out on greatly quickened breath, but 
still with more coherence. 
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“Yes ?” 

One would say that he was scarcely attending, so dis- 
tant and dreamful is his voice. He is conscious of no- 
thing but the warmth of those wonderful sweet hands 
lying in his. If he could realize Miss Watson at all, 
it would probably be with gratitude, for it is she vir- 
tually who has given them to him. 

‘*She said,’? continues Belinda, trembling exceed- 
ingly, and looking guiltily down on their locked hands, 
‘*that you must come here for some intrigue.” She 
pauses, and then adds in a whisper, ‘‘ She must not say 
that again.’’ 

He is attending now. There is a significance both 
in her look and in her low words that cannot escape 
him. 

‘* What do you mean ?” he says thickly. 

‘*T mean,” she says, still scarcely above a whisper, 
‘that you: must not come here again.”’ 

She looks away from him as she says it, unwilling, 
perhaps, to see the immense consternation that her fiat 
will have brought into his face ; but he observes for so 
long a dead silence, that she grows uneasy. Has her 
blow killed him ? or is it possible (this latter suggestion 
is a scarcely less bitter one than the former) that he al- 
ready acquiesces ? : 

She is just making up her mind to steal a glance at 
him, when he speaks, and the tone of his voice tells 
her that her first idea of his case was nearer the mark 
than her last. 

‘*T am not to come here again ?”’ 

‘* No, I think not ; no!” 

‘*T am not to come to Oxbridge again ?” 

“ce No. ” 

“*T am not to meet you again ?”’ 

“ce No. ” 

*¢ Not anywhere ?”’ 

She bows her head, unable to speak. 

“* Never ??? 

She repeats the gesture. 

There is such a rising strain of unbelieving agony in 
his voice, culminating in his last words, that speech has 
wholly forsaken her. 

‘*We are to live out the rest of our lives without each 
other ?”’ 

Again that acquiescent motion of the head. 

‘* And you can bear it ?—of course,’’ correcting him- 
self, with a bitter humility, ‘‘ why should you not? it 
is not much for you to bear. Well, then, I suppose I 
must bear it, too !”’ 

He has let go her hands, and covered his face with 
his own. She is free to depart. He has always obeyed 
her ; and he.is obeying her now. What is there to keep 
her? And yet she does not stir. Her aching eyes stare 
vacantly down the long straight alley. Sweet green 
walk! Dear solemn tower! Kind chattering birds! 
Good-by ! for never, never can she bear to look upon 
any of you again ! 

She stirs restlessly in her misery ; and in an instant 
he has dropped his shrouding hands, and is looking at 
her with a haggard apprehension in his eyes. 

‘** Are you going now ?”’ 

‘* Not at once—not this moment,” she answers faintly ; 
‘there is no hurry. I can stay as long as usual, if you 
wish.”’ 

If he wishes ! 


He laughs outright in his pain. 

There is a long, long silence. 

St. Bridget’s is even emptier than its wont. 
visitor besides themselves breaks its entire seclusion. 
Only the grave tower-clock deals out time’s little par- 
cels. 


Not one 


She speaks first. 

‘*T do not want you to be unhappy,”’’ she says, witha 
sort of sob of compassion for his spoilt youth. ‘I 
should like you to be happy.”’ 

‘*So should I. Will you show me how ?” 

“Oh, if I could !’’ she cries, in a heart-wrung accent. 
‘*Ohi, if we could but be as we were before—”’ 

She stops. 

‘* Before Wesenstejn ?”’ he says. 

The word seems to have roused him out of his leth- 
argy of wretchedness. Ere she knows it, he has won 
back her hands ; and before the strangeness of his eyes 
her own waver. 

‘““We might almost fancy ourselves at- Wesenstein, 
might we not?’ he says, with a thrilling feverish 
smile; ‘“‘it was a green, quiet, woody place like this. 
Do you remember it well? It is odd that we have never 
talked of it since—is it not? Why should we not talk 
of it now? You sat on the grass, and I lay at your 
feet! Do you recollect? Yes’ (with a heartrending 
inflection), ‘‘I see that you do. You gave me your 
hand! No! my Ice Queen, you would never have given 
it to me! I took it and kissed it; shall I show you 
where I kissed it ? Just there—and there—and there !”’ 
(passionately fastening his lips upon palm and fingers) ; 
‘*and then—then I took you in my arms! Can you be- 
lieve it ?—and yet I am speaking truth—once I had you 
in my arms, and I let you go !—TI let you go! Would to 
God ”’ (with a terrible burst of agony) ‘‘ that I had been 
struck dead there before I let you go !”’ 

The storm of his passion has carried her away. 

‘* Would to God you had !”’ she says frenziedly ; and 
so unresisting—nay, passionately complying, she gives 
him that two years and a half ago foregone kiss. One 
kiss! That is all. One drunk, oblivious moment, and 
then the awaking! She, but now so consentingly em- 
braced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 

‘¢ What—has—happened—to—us ?”’ she says, stag- 
gering away from him. 

But he awakens slowlier than she. 

‘* You have:owed it me since Wesenstein !”’ he cries 
wildly, and with a sort of triumph. 

And there is silence. If, indeed, the loud blood din- 
ning in their ears and hammering their temples can be 
so called. 

‘*T suppose,’’ she says, after awhile, speaking as if 
speech were a new weapon, and she ill at handling it, 
“‘that—it—has been—coming to this—all along—only 
—I did not--see it. I suppose that no one would be- 
lieve me—but I did not see it ; did you ?” 

He makes no answer. 

He is still lapped in the “lysium of that long-promised 
and at last fulfilled emb.ace. 

‘*Ts it possible,”? she says, looking piercingly at him, 
and with asombre reproach in her voice, ‘‘ that you saw 
all along—you knew—you thought—”’ 

‘**T thought nothing !”’ he cries, brought back to his 
senses by the sternness of her tone. ‘‘Oh, my dear, do 
you think so ill of me as to suppose that I was willingly 
leading you on? I tell you, I thought nothing! I only 
knew, that for two hours in every fortnight you allowed 
me to live! you let me into the heaven of your sweet 
company !—was not that enough for me? Was I likely 
to look beyond ?”’ 

She has tottered to the bench, and now sits half- 
crouched in the corner of it. 

**T suppose,”’ she says, shaking her head hopelessly, 
‘that, in point of fact, we have both been living upon 
our Sundays.’’ Then after a pause, with a sort of groan, 
“Oh, I thought we might have been trusted !” 

‘ vo 
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He has not sat down again, but stands before her in 
guilty, miserable humility, waiting for his doom, 

‘*T am not very sorry for you,’’ she says, after awhile, 
lifting her dull eyes to his face. ‘‘ You are mistaken if you 
think that I pity you very much. You have your work 
—often before now [have been jealous of it, and of the 
hold it is gaining over you! This is the best thing that 
could have happened to you—a sort of thing that your 
mother would rejoice at—the best test after all. No 
more distractions !| No more senseless outlay in railway 
journeys ! it is almost as good as being taken into part- 
nership |”? 

She glances up at him at intervals,as she plants her 
stabs, to see how much he can bear. He is not yet at 
the end of his endurance, apparently, for he still stands 
before her bent-headed and ash-white, in motionless 
patience. 

‘* But will any one tell me ” she says, dropping her 
arms hopelessly to her sides, and looking distractedly 
upward, as if to win a response from that sky to which 
we, in trouble never answered, ever look, ‘‘ what is to 
become of me ?”? 

Her cruelty toward himself he had taken like a man; 
but her self-pity is beyond his sufferance. 

‘*T will tell you what will become of you,’ he says 
in a rapid, broken whisper, sitting down again beside 
her. ‘‘ Will you let me tell you? Are you listening ? 
After all, they are only a few beggarly hours that we 
have had to live upon; I do not know how we have 
subsisted upon such a pittance for so long. What is 
there to prevent us—why should we not—”’ 

‘* Stop !”? she cries hoarsely, thrusting out her spread 
hands, and pushing him away from her. ‘‘ I know what 


you are going to say! I know it as well as if you had 
already said it.” 

The terror in her eyes, the shrinking gesture, have 
set him almost beside himself. 

‘** You say that you are not at all sorry for me,”’ he 
says, with a sort of hard sob, ‘‘and I dare say you are 
right ; but I must ask you to—to—make a little allow- 
ance for me! I am not in my right wits. It was 
unmanly of me—I had no right to shock—to outrage 
you. ”? 

‘“*T am not in the least shocked,”’ she says with a slow 
distinctness ; ‘‘ that shows, I suppose, to what a depth 
I must have fallen. I stopped you because—because I 
knew that if I let you finish your sentence I should— 
not—have—said—no—to you; I—should—have—said 
yes.” 

She pauses, unable to fetch her breath. And yet, 
despite the confession in her words, of her own defeat 
and his victory, something in her air holds him aloof. 

‘* But if—’’ she goes on presently, fixing him with the 
terrible appeal of her eyes, while her face grows sharp 
and thin—‘‘if you are—what I have always thought 
you—if I know you right, you—will—never—finish it!” 

There is a dead, dead silence ; she still holding him 
with that look, until she knows that in her dreary 
battle she has vanquished. 

‘* And now,” she says with a tearless decision, ‘‘ go! 
I did not tell the truth when I said I was not sorry for 
you! Oh,I am sorry! Iam! There! go!—what is 
the use of crying? I hate to see a man cry! God bless 
you! God be with you! Go!” 

And he, obedient, goes. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY NATHANIEL C. FOWLER. 


I AWOKE with a start, and well I might, for the minia- 
ture thunder of the little French alarm clock on the 
dréssing-case was enough to arouse a sounder sleeper 
than Iam. I sat up in bed, rubbed my eyes, and tried 
to realize the wherefore of that dreadful alarm. 

Understanding dawned upon my sleepy brain. To- 
day I had set apart for a run to the little valley vil- 
lage of Shadyville, which was born and still lives and 
slumbers beneath the shadows of the Berkshire hills. 
This cozy, picturesque little handful of a town was 
some fifteen miles distant, directly south by the com- 
pass, but north, south, east and west by the circling 
highways. Fifteen miles distant, I said; so it was 
as the crow flies, but to the wayfarer the distance was 
doubled, almost trebled. A straight road in Berk- 
shire would be a phenomenon, beyond the memory or 
prophecy of the oldest inhabitant. Only one has ever 
been seen in this hill-topped region, and that was one 
ina mirage. It was not long before I softly crept down 
stairs and out to the summer-house, where, in a little 
seven-by-two ‘‘ stable,” I kept my ‘‘steed.”” He stood 
there leaning against the wall, looking bright and wiry 
from his last night’s rubbing. 

We were soon on the gravel walk, out of the gate, 
and had mastered a rather steep incline which brought 
us to the summit of the hill which overlooked my home. 
I stopped, for although I had seen the landscape a 


‘and color. 


thousand times, I could never help pausing and again 
running my eyes over that familiar panorama. Never 
had the earth seemed fairer than it did on that beautiful 
June morning. The sun was just peeping from behind a 
woody mountain; the light divided by the scattered 
branches of the trees came across the valley in par- 
aliel rays, making the dew-covered leaves and just- 
opening flowers sparkle and glitter in crystalline, shade 
The little winding mountain stream, dart- 
ing from under rocks and over shining beds of polished 
sand, and forcing its way first toward me, then away, 
then back again, rivaling the chameleon in its changing 
color ; one moment it was quivering and bending in a 
thread of burnished silver, another it flashed like ham- 
mered gold. Howit jumped and capered, as though 
enjoying its first holiday, and bound to make the most 
of it! Before me, around me, was a landscape which 
easily defied the artist’s brush. For miles were val- 
ley, hill and mountain. Here a farm house, with its 
long, dark roof and weather-beaten sides, its little gar- 
den of flowers, its big barn, its old well; and beyond 
the fields which seon would wave with mellow grain. 
There the white steeple of a church pointing beaven- 
ward, as do the mountain-tops, in silent worship of the 
One who made the hill and the valley, and covered all 
with Nature’s handiwork. Afar in the distance I could 
see the faint curling smoke of a waking town, with 
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its big brick factory, its white houses and cluster of 
churches, all lighted by the freshness of the rising sun. 
I looked down upon that little world of life and labor, 
and had it but been later I could have seen its people, 
like so many Lilliputians of themselves, moving as in a 
camera. I heard the soft murmur of a mountain water- 
fall, and could see its waters jump and glitter in the 
mellow light. I was asif lifted above the world, while 
the choicest vale of earth spread beneath me. New 
things came from every side—new, yet I had seen them 
from childhood. Night had just lifted her curtain, re- 
vealing an earth freshly washed by dew and sparkling 
in the morning of a fresh existence. Like the little 
boy at the first sight of Niagara, I felt like taking off 
my hat to God. 

With these thoughts within me, I sped lightly down 
the gentle slope, almost forgetting my steed. I know 
not how long the revery would have held me had not 
the front wheel suddenly sunk into a patch of mire, 
and I found myself lying on one side of the hole, while 
my wheel ungallantly ‘‘reposed’’ within its sluggish 
waters. I took a post-getting-up examination of myself, 
and finding that I was not hurt in the least, I fished 
up my steed, gave him and myself a wash in the 
brook near by, and was soon flying along with the de- 
termination that as I had been given two good eyes to 
see with I would spare at least half of one of them for 
a pilot. 

Just ahead was a farm-house, one of those old-fash- 
ioned, weather-beaten, ready-to-tumble-down habita- 
tions which have withstood the wind and rain and snow 
for a century, had been apparently tumbling down for a 
score of years, with the prospect of apparently tumbling 
down for two score more. In the front yard was a well, 
with a perfect model of the old oaken bucket dangling 
at the end of a long pole, for half the length of which 
the moss had almost as good a resting place as about 
the sides of the bucket itself. At one side of the house 
were the barns, immense structures, without a right- 
angled joint in one of them. The fields, which extended 
from behind the buildings to the base of the mountain, 
were dotted with a young generation of plants, or cov- 
ered with a good growth of grass and clover. I was 
thirsty, and the sight of the well-curb promised that 
somewhere beneath must be a spring of clear, cold 
water. By a graceful curve I entered the yard, dis- 
mounting near a four-trunked willow, just as a wide- 
awake-looking boy and a middle-aged man appeared 
with a yoke of oxen, a drag and a big dinner-pail. 

I lifted my hat, and said politely, ‘‘Good morning.” 
The elder muttered something unintelligible, hardly 
glanced at me, but moved toward the spot where my 
bicycle was leaning. He didn’t attempt to touch it, 
but, with both hands plunged in his pockets, he simply 
looked. At last curiosity could hold out no longer. 

‘“*T say, young fellow,”’ he said, ‘‘ what do you call it, 
anyway ?”’ 

** That, sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘ is a bicycle.”’ 

‘** A boy-sickle ?” 

** No, no,’”’ I said, ‘a bicycle!’ But ‘‘ boy-sickle’’ or 
‘* bicycle ’’ was all Greek to him. 

‘“*What do you do with the thing ?” was the next 
question. He had not seen me ride into the yard. 

‘* Ride on it, sir,”? I replied. ‘‘I have just rode from 
Hillboro’.”’ 

“From Hillbarrow !”’ he ejaculated. 
o’ day did you start ?”’ 

**Oh, at half-past four or five,’’ I answered. 

“Wife !?? shouted he, as a_prim-looking’ woman 
opened the kitchen door, ‘‘ what o’clock be it ?” 


“What time 


‘* Just turned half-past six, father,’? answered the 
wife, after'a glance at a timepiece which would have 
put toshame Berkshire’s famous ‘‘ Clock on the Stairs. ”’ 

‘* An’ Hillbarrow is nigh onto fifteen mile,” said the 
astonished farmer. ‘‘ Did you fetch that ’ere machine 
all that way this mornin’ ?” 

** Oh, no,”’ I replied, ‘‘ it fetched me.”’ 

‘* Where do you set, stranger ?”’ inquired he, after 
another scrutinizing look at my steed. 

I stood the bicycle up, and did my best to enlighten 
him, his son, and the additional audience of the wife 
and a bouncing pretty daughter, who had just joined 
the party. LIexplained, I ejaculated, I waxed eloquent, 
but it was useless. Had I read him ‘‘ Pratt’s Manual” 
or ‘‘ Hart’s Treatise,’? had I illustrated them with a 
double-lens stereopticon, the result would have been 
the same. He didn’t understand. After all I had 
said, he evidently took the bicycle for a new-fangled 
hay-rake, and was turning in his mind the question as 
to whether or no it would do clean work on the hay- 
field. At last an idea came to me. I would show these 
rustics some of the fancy movements accomplished by 
the “‘ wheel,”’ of which fortunately I was something of 
a master. Doffing my cap to my audience, I mounted 
and struck out for a large smooth spot between one of 
the barns and the house. I first rode at my highest 
speed around the space, then threw one leg over the bar 
and propelled myself with one pedal. I exerted myself 
as though I had an audience of thousands instead of 
couples. I executed curves and dashes; I copied the 
zigzag lines carved on the desks of the district school ; 
I did all that I did when a learner, except side falls 
and ‘‘headers;’’? I worked up a terrible speed and 
stopped as suddenly as I dared; I tried all the move- 
ments I had ever tried before and some I hadn’t, and 
the wonder is that I came out of it with a whole skin. 
With a dash I rode up to my audience, and slid out the 
bicycle within a foot of the farmer. If ever a man 
was surprised, astonished, bewildered, benumbed, if 
ever a boy was likewise affected, or a woman or a girl, 
here you might have seen them. Never having seen or 
read of a bicycle, and to first see it under such conditions, 
was too much. The farmer was the first to speak: 

** Well, I swummy !” 

Evidently ‘‘ swummy ”’ was the correct adjective for 
such an occasion, for it relieved him-and his household. 
They all crowded around me, and for twenty minutes 
no lecturer ever had a more interested audience. They 
invited me into the house, and fed me on dried-apple 
pie, doughnuts and gingerbread, with a big mug of 
Berkshire milk. In their eyes I shone with the tinsel 
glare of a Barnum. I shook hands with them all, not 
forgetting the blushing maiden, who looked upon me as 
a second edition of ‘‘ Young Lochinvar.”’ 

In a moment I was beyond a bend in the road, wheel- 
ing my way toward Shadyville. For a distance of some 
two miles I caught but occasional glimpses of the sky, 
so dense was the foliage. I moved noiselessly along, 
with that easy motion which seemed to require no ex- 
ertion, through a shadowy panorama of brush, plants 
and flowers, listening to the gay twitter of the birds 
overhead, and feeling full as happy as they as we flew 
along—they above the branches, I beneath them. The 
cool shade of the trees, the soft-fanning breezes, the pure, 
wholesome perfume of wild flowers, combined to make 
the conditions- as pleasant as they are indescribable. 
The monotony of shade was broken by the tumbling cas- 
cade, the mountain stream which ran close by, an occa- 
sional squirrel or rabbit, surprised to find me close upon 
them, so silent way my course. From shady road I came 
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to open fields, and often caught a glimpse of ‘‘ Old Grey- 
lock,”’ full two score of miles away. Now I ride along 
the brow of a mountain, and look down upon a whole 
world of landscape, with rivers, farms and _ villages. 
Uninterrupted I see everything. I move through space, 
or rather space moves by me. Now and then I blow 
my horn to hear the wild echoes of the mountain-side. 
Alone, but beneath me lives a busy world. I see the 
dim outlines of our county-seat, the pride of our people, 
the ‘‘Hub” of Berkshire. Ah, many a good run I 
have had with the spirited bicyclers of that Nature- 
blessed town, along its shady streets, lined with grand 
old houses and wide-spreading lawns. Yonder is Great 
Barrington, the picturesque rival of Lenox and Stock- 
bridge, and just below me is the little town of Shady- 
ville. I can see the “old-fashioned country-seat’’ of 
my friend Howard, who, by-the-way, is a well-known 
bicycler of the city of ——. I could almost jump on his 
house, but as the leap would require a fall of some five 
hundred feet, I prefer the zigzag highway, which, in 
reaching it, first carries me away from it. The way 
grows steeper, but my steed acts nobly, meeting and 
conquering every difficulty. I almost ‘‘coast”’ to his 
gate, wheel up the gravel driveway, lean my steed 
against the hitching-post, and come near patting him 
on the ‘‘ head ”’ and calling the hostler to rub him down 
and give him a generous bucket of oats, before I realize 
the identity of my beast of travel. Hardly had I 
reached the steps when a shout came from an upper 
window : 

‘** Hold on, Charley, I’m ’most up; will be down in a 
minute !”’ 


Howard was a great sleeper; in fact, I know of no- 
thing save the thought of a bicycle ride that could start - 
him out of bed before the sun had passed its forty-fifth 
degree. He was down in a minute, gave a hurried 
order to the cook, and after a good wash in cold spring 
water, I found myself’ in front of a steaming urn of 
coffee and Berkshire mutton chops. Well, I was hun- 
gry. There’s nothing in the world like a bicycle run to 
put a man in the best possible condition to overcome 
a breakfast. 

‘** Howard,” I repeated for the sixth time, ‘‘ that ride 
was indescribable ; you must take it,and you shall. To- 
morrow we’ll rise at daybreak and make the run to 
Hillsboro’.”’ 

Of course, he agreed. 
a bicycle in it. 

I need not tell you of the run home the following 
morning. It was even more delightful than its prede- 
cessor. We ran across no inquisitive farmers, and saw 
nothing of my curious friend, for we took a different 
road ; but Howard had quite an interview with a trio of 
school-girls and temporarily lost his heart (so called), 
while I came near losing my hat over a precipice, to 
reach the bottom of which would have required a 
journey of half across Berkshire. 

I shall never forget that morning run, a run I have 
taken since then a dozen times, but every time the road 
seems new to me, and the landscape even more beauti- 
ful. Dear old bicycle! you and I have passed many a 
happy day together, and to you I owe in great measure 
the grand old times I have had while speeding over the 
Berkshire hills. 


He ’ll agree to anything with 
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THE machinery of life seems to become daily more com- 
plicated. In spite of all our boasted progress, there is no 
doubt that many an American housekeeper is a harder 
worked woman than her grandmother was, although that 
industrious person had to combine the trades of weaver, 
dyer, straw manufacturer and apothecary with her other 
household cares. We do not see the details of their lives 
as distinctly as we do our own, and it may be partly owing 
to the enchanting effect of distance that their daily round 
seems so serene and peaceful in comparison with ours, but 
it is certain that the letters which have come down to us 
from a past generation are not filled with the half-fretful 
complaints of so many things to do, and so little time in 
which to do them, which form the principal part of many 
epistles of the present day. Housekeepers then seemed to 
pursue the even tenor of their way, busy and often over- 
worked, but not in that perpetual hurry which wears out 
soul and body, taking away the fresh looks of the girl and 
substituting for it the anxious, careworn expression which 
excites the comment of foreigners, when they see for the 
first time a group of American women. When we take 
into consideration all the advantages which we have in the 
many labor-saving machines that enable us to accomplish 
in a few minutes what without their aid would require 
many weary hours, it seems as though we should find 
leisure for everything, instead of being borne down with 
a multiplicity of cares. 

Such a condition of affairs is certainly very discourag- 
ing, and demands the attention of thoughtful women, for 
when our helps seem to prove only hindrances, it is because 
they are not used properly, or because we try to make them 
accomplish too much. The fact of the case is that while 


FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


our wants and tastes and desires have increased with fear- 
ful rapidity, our days have grown no longer. It seems im- 
possible to crowd into twenty-four hours all that must be 
done, and our time is continually occupied in a feverish 
pursuit after duties which are constantly getting ahead of 
us. ‘If I only had time !”’ is the excuse for every neglect 
of mind and body. If some of these burdened house- 
keepers will summon up courage to make a few changes 
in the ordering of their households, some improvement in 
the matter may be effected. 

The question of what we shall eat and what we shall 
drink is the one which recurs with most frequency, and 
its answer must necessarily occupy much time in every 
family. Now, if we can only find a way to save just here 
the gain will be felt every day by both mistress and maid. 
I havea small suggestion to offer, which I hope will not 
be thrown aside as worthless until it has been fairly tested. 
Of course, it is not designed for those whose housekeeping 
duties involve only the giving of daily orders to a well- 
trained corps of servants, but for that far larger class who 
must not only plan, but execute, or assist in executing, 
many of the various processes which go to make up the 
three grand events of the day—breakfast, dinner and tea. 

Of course any saving of time here will involve a little 
self-denial on the part of those members of the family 
whose only acquaintance with meals is to enjoy them and 
pay for them ; but if these important factors of the house- 
hold will give their cordial co-operation a slight reform 
can certainly be made, which will result in saving at least 
a little care and worry daily. Here is a chance, O hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers, for you to show a little un- 
selfish devotion to your respective female relatives. You 
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are always ready to make great sacrifices for them, but 
those opportunities only occur on very rare occasions ; but 
here is a little chance for you to shine every day, so let us 
have your hearty approval from the outset. We must—or 
think we must, which is very much the same thing—have 
three seasons each day of eating and drinking, each of which 
requires not a little exercise of mind and body. House- 
keepers dread to see the inquiring expression on the coun- 
tenance of Bridget which precedes the question, ‘‘ Please, 
ma’am, what shall I get for breakfast?’ and in families 
where there is no Bridget the case is still more trying. 
One who has never attempted it, cannot imagine the men- 
tal effort which is required to invent daily three bills of 
fare, which must keep in view the contents of the larder, 
the health and taste of each member of the family, and 
the various affairs of the day which are likely to demand 
the attention of the cook, and the use of the range, to the 
detriment of culinary matters. 

Now for the suggestion. Select whichever one of the 
lighter meals you please, breakfast, luncheon, or tea, and 
make the experiment for one month of having that meal 
very simple and uniform. You will find it more satisfac- 
tory in the endif you persist in having the bill of fare 
invariable, for every one will become accustomed to its 
simplicity sooner, and if you try to vary it ever so little, 
you will fall back into your old habits, almost without 
knowing it. If it is breakfast, and your family are oat- 
meal eaters, let your table show only porridge, bread and 
butter, coffee and milk. If they do not appreciate 

‘* The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food,’”’ 
you can substitute some sort of baked or stewed fruit, or 
boiled eggs. Let everything you have be the best of its 


kind, clear golden coffee with cream, fresh bread and nice 
butter, and although it may seem at first a very poor 
breakfast the family will soon become accustomed to it, 


and will be all the better in health for living more simply. 
Some families will prefer to take their plain fare at night. 
A cup of nice tea and dainty slices of brown or white 
bread and butter will be found more conducive to quiet 
rest and peaceful dreams than the mixture of hot biscuits, 
cold meat, jam and cake, which is usually set forth. Make 
the table look as attractive as possible, with immaculate 
linen and pretty china. If you are to have simple food 
you can at least put the ‘‘ butter in a lordly dish,”’ and try 
to make everything look dainty and appetizing. Depend 
upon it, a plain breakfast or tea served in this way will 
prove more acceptable than a carelessly cooked variety set 
forth in ordinary dishes, on a spotted tablecloth. Of 
course this will appear at first like a great innovation. 
The American breakfast is dear to the heart of every free- 
born citizen on this side of the Atlantic, and no doubt it 
will seem like an impossibility to carry out so radical a 
reform as this, but after a month’s trial it will not be so 
difficult. 

The remark has been made occasionally that we are 
‘‘creatures of habit,’’? and when we have once become 
accustomed to a simple style of living it ceases to be a 
privation to do without the dainties which we had before 
thought indispensable. It will require a little resolution 
on the part of a housekeeper who has prided herself on 
her remarkable waffles, and surprising ‘‘pop-overs,’’ to 
come down to plain bread and butter, but two meals each 
day will certainly provide sufficient scope for her culinary 
powers, and she may well devote the third to exhibiting 
only her good sense. 

A bountiful table is very attractive, and ladies who can 
listen unmoved to praises of their beauty and wit fall an 
easy prey to the flatterer who mentions with approval their 
sponge cake and scolloped oysters. Do not despise this 
amiable weakness. Good cooking is an accomplishment 
of which one may well be proud, for is not the cook the 
guardian of the health and comfort of all the members of 
the family? Yes, and often of their tempers and morals 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


also, for heavy bread and tough pastry are responsible for 
much wrong-doing in the world. But life is short, and if 
a housekeeper is ever to have any leisure it must be by 
simplifying her duties in some way, and it will be more 
agreeable and comfortable for her family to give up one 
of their three elaborate daily feasts instead of having a 
general falling off in the character of all the meals. 

This may seem like a very small economy, but it is ‘‘the 
little foxes that spoil the vines.”” We-cannot expect to 
revolutionize the whole system of housekeeping, but only 
to correct small faults of management which waste a few 
moments here and there, but in the course of a year 
amount to many hours which might be spent profitably 
and restfully in some other way. 

We must be careful, lest in the desire to make home 
attractive, we incur the malediction once pronounced 
against the enemies of the church, ‘Let their table be- 
come a snare unto them, and that which was for their 
welfare let it become a trap.”’ 

Susan ANNA Brown. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
TOLEDO, June 3, 1883. 

** DEAR CONTINENT : Would you tell me through your columns for 
what purpose a sideboard is used during meals, and also between meals ? 
About two weeks ago you spoke at length on the dining-room, and we 
were much in hopes you were going to on the sideboard, but were disap- 
pointed. Would you describe a very handscme (dining) table-cover, 
used only between meals? There is no one’s opinion I would care so 
much for as yours. A CONSTANT READER.’’ 

Ans.—The sideboard holds such silver and china as may be 
considered ornamental, and the dessert is often placed on it 
during dinner. The cupboards below can be utilized in such 
ways as the housekeeper prefers, but choice stores would natu- 
rally be kept in them. Raw silk covers are both handsome and 
durable, but there are many varieties, the choice in which is 
governed by the length of one’s purse. 

‘*THE writer would take exception to Mrs. Campbell's directions as 
to lamps. With ten years’ experience in the business, it is proved beyond 
a doubt that any water used in cleaning a Amp chimney is dangerous. 
Rub with fine tissue-paper and moisten with breath, thus insuring a 
cleaner and brighter chimney in less time than when using water, and 
with less danger of the chimney breaking while in use. SILEX.’’ 

Ans.—Fine tissue-paper is not always attainable, and while 
the editor has often tried this method, and indorses it as one of 
several good ones, the average housekeeper will be quite safe in 
using hot suds and polishing with a piece of newspaper. A final 
rub with a chamois is always desirable. 

‘*Is there any method beside that of using punkas by which a room 
can be cooled ?--FIRE-EATER, Memphis, Tenn. °*’ 

Ans.—The most recent method is that in use in the office of 
the New Orleans Picayune. The composing-room of the Picayune 
is situated in the upper story of its publication house, just under 
the roof, and in summer is extremely hot. Last season an in- 
spiration seems to have come to one of the oppressed occupants, 
and in accordance with it a vertical wooden box was constructed 
in the corner of the room, with openings at the floor and ceiling, 
and furnished with a pipe for supplying water at the top and a 
pan and drain at the bottom for receiving the flow and carrying 
it safely away. The supply-pipe was bent over the upper end of 
the shaft, and fitted with a nose like that of a watering-pot, so 
as to deliver a shower of spray instead of a solid stream. On 
connecting it with the service-pipe, the movement of the water 
was found to cause an active circulation of the air in that part 
of the room, which was drawn in at the upper opening of the 
shaft and issued again, cool and fresh, at the floor level. The 
most surprising thing about the experiment seems to have been 
the effect of the water in cooling the air to a degree much be- 
low its own temperature. With Mississippi water, which when 
drawn from the service-pipe indicated a temperature of 84°, the 
air of the room, in which the thermometer at the beginning of 
the trial stood at 96°, was cooled in passing through the length 
of the shaft to 74°, or about 20° below the temperature at 
which it entered, and 10° below that of the water which was 
used to cool it. Of course the absorption of heat by the evapo- 
ration of a portion of the water accounts for its refrigerating 
effect, but the result seems to have been so easily and inexpen- 
sively attained, that the experiment would be worth repeating. 

P HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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Two Rights May Make One Wrong. 


GENERAL BASIL DUKE, in a speech made at the re- 
union of John H. Morgan’s old command, recently 
uttered some truths that are worth considering. While 
we are now eighteen years beyond the close of the war 
of the rebellion, we are hardly any farther away from its 
results than on the day the Confederate soldiers tore off 
the buttons from their old uniforms and went home to 
wonder what would come next. To the North the war 
and itsconclusion meant nothing but a putting down of 
armed resistance to the government and the reopening 
of the wonted avenues of industry. The North took 
up in 1865 the life that had been broken off in 1861, with 
only a few vacancies in the home-circle or neighborhood, 
some widow’s weeds, a big pension list and a bigger 
debt, to remind those who were to come after of the 
four years of war. For this reason we quickly forgot 
almost the fact of strife. Indeed, we have made haste to 
do so. Every trophy of the war has been sedulously re- 
moved from sight. The Army Register has been purged 
of all possible reference to it. The regiments of our 
regular army are not allowed to bear upon their colors 
the names of those battles in which they won distinc- 
tion. The inscriptions upon captured cannon are 
erased. Conquered flags are hidden away. We have 
resolutely set ourselves to forget until our children 
hardly know anything of the causes or events of that 
war. It is rare indeed to find a young man of twenty- 
five who does not know more of the events of the Revo- 
lution than of the struggle which shed its glare over his 
young life. ‘‘ Really,’ said a young man not long 
since, who is just winning his spurs by literary effort— 
‘really, I do not know anything about the war of rebel- 
lion. I was too young to remember it, and it has been 
too near to me to be studied.’? Thus it results that the 
North seems to have put the war, its lessons and conse- 
quences, so far away that we are even surprised that 
those upon the other side should stitl be speculating in 
regard to them. With them, however, it was far dif- 
ferent. To the southern-man, the close of the war was 
the end of one life and the beginning of another. While 
enjoying the hospitality of Basil Duke’s command as a 
prisoner of war, we once heard him say that he ‘‘ would 
rather die than live in the South should the rebellion 
fail.”? He was no doubt in serious earnest, and in one 
sense he did both. The southern man above middle age 
has lived in two worlds, 

No convulsion in all the world’s history changed so 
many things as this one, so far as the South is concerned. 
It is no wonder that, in the minds of all classes there, the 
Christian era, as a means of designating the sequence of 
events, was for a long time almost absolutely suspended. 
‘* Before,”’ ‘after’? or ‘during the war’? marked 
every event. ‘‘ The surrender ’’ was the cataclysm of 
a civilization—a deluge, from the ravages of which no- 
thing was saved but the people and the earth they once 
inhabited. All the landmarks, all the precedents, and 
all the standards of the past were blotted out. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that this era occupies more of their 
thought than of ours, and it is hardly to be regarded as 
a matter of surprise if they should, after so long a time, 
have evolved views in regard to the war which bear the 
impress of a sound philosophy. Among other things, 
General Duke quotes Senator Morgan as saying: ‘‘ The 
issues left untried, the questions remaining unsettled, 


the problems still to be solved at the date of the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and largely inhibited 
solution and adjustment by that Constitution and 
within thé Union, made the conflict of 1861 inevitable. 
We often hear it said that the men on both sides be- 
lieved they were right. But I am sometimes inclined 
to believe that, paradoxical as it may sound, both sides 
were right, and that history will so declare.”’ 

It is a somewhat striking fact that this paradox has 
been the cause of more misconception between the 
people of the two sections than anything else. The 
North has always been ready to admit that the people 
of the South thought they were right, but has _ persis- 
tently demanded that they should admit that they were, 
in fact, wrong. The South, on the other hand, has not 
been in haste to admit even the sincerity of its oppo- 
nents. They have persisted in regarding themselves as 
martyrs, who had been guiltless of any offense. To 
them the North was not only the aggressor, but an ag- 
gressor without form or shadow of right. The ‘‘ para- 
dox ”’ is, after all, not so very improbable. The South, 
from the view of Constitutional guarantee alone, was 
no doubt right. The Constitution was unquestionably 
intended to confer, in the main, the very powers they 
insisted upon exercising, and did not clearly inhibit the 
others. Not only did they think themselves right, but 
from the standpoint where their reasoning began they 
were right. The North, standing upon the irresistible 
logic of human right and the necessity of a power 
within the nation to preserve its own territory intact, 
was also right. The difficulty was that each section 
began to reason from a different standpoint. That both 
should be right in their conclusions—that is, logical in 
their deductions and consistent in the course they fol- 
lowed in obedience to such deductions—is not, after all, 
so strange as that we should be so unwilling even yet to 
admit it. 

«*» 
A Poor Use for a President. 

SoME of the comments that have been made on the 
President’s trip to the Yellowstone have not been of the 
kindliest character. This is wrong. No man has ever 
attended to the duties of his office with more scrupu- 
lous care than President Arthur, and no one of our 
fifty millions has more need of rest than he. We are 
apt to forget the strain that is put upon our Chief 
Magistrate. Not only is he expected to consider care- 
fully and decide wisely all of the great questions that 
affect the administration of a great government, but for 
four or five days in each week he is expected to receive 
and confer with any citizen who chooses to come, on 
business or without business, to see the President, speak 
to him, fire off an address at him, scold him, tease him, 
worry him in any way that the citizen may see fit to 
adopt. It has come to be one of the duties of the office 
that the President shall allow himself to be thus bad- 
gered. Yet, of itself, it is not a little wearing, and, in 
connection with his other duties, certainly makes a large 
draft on the nervous energy of the Chief Executive. A 
few months ago, as we passed through the room where 
this daily review takes place, and remarked upon the 
weary look on the President’s face, he waved his hand 
toward the middle of the room and said: 

‘*T have shaken hands with more than four hundred 
people here to-day. Of course I am tired—too eg to 
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attend to what needs to be done. Jt is a poor use to 
make of a President. Some time there will come one 
brave enough to do away with this useless parade, and 
save his strength for things the nation needs to have 
done and has entrusted to his hands.”’ 

Give the President a rest—in the woods, on the 
plains, in the shadow of the mountains, anywhere he 
may choose to go—for any one who has ever yisited that 
whited sepulchre by the Potomac knows that the winter 
soon comes, when Presidents are not allowed to rest. 
Except Mr. Evans, there does not seem to be much in 
Washington requiring his attention just now, and he 
will need all the strength he can gather for the winter’s 
campaign. If we will put our President to such ‘‘ poor 
use,’’ let us not begrudge him the poor respite we claim 
for ourselves. 

«x 
Rotation in Leadership. 


THE fact that the Republican party has enjoyed 
twenty-four years of uninterrupted power in the nation 
no doubt constitutes the chief element of danger which 
it has to meet in the coming Presidential contest. This 
danger does not arise on account of any misuse of 
power on its part, but chiefly because its older mem- 
bers do not die off fast enough to make way for younger 
and aspiring individuals. During that time this party 
has absorbed year by year an amazing proportion of the 
most intelligent and ambitious youth of the land. In 
most of the Northern states the Democratic party has 
offered very little inducement to the young man ambi- 
tious of political distinction. Its stubborn refusal to go 
forward, and its silly method of negativing whatever 
the Republicans asserted, no matter how self-evident 


the fact that the policy of its opponent must prevail, 
have induced many thousands who would naturally have 
drifted into the opposition had its policy been different, 


to remain in the ranks of the Republicans. These 
men have been crowding upon the heels of those who 
stand before them in the party ranks. They have been 
waiting for the leaders to die. For a time they followed 
willingly, then they became anxious to lead. They 
tried to crowd the elders aside, to reduce them to the 
ranks, to supersede them in leadership. Failing in this, 
they began to murmur, and after a time to threaten. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, a very large 
proportion of the recent seceders from the Republican 
fold have been of this character. It matters not what 
they may be called—‘* Reformers,”’ ‘‘ Half-Breeds,’’ or 
“*Tndependents’’—the fact remains that the moving 
cause of their dissatisfaction in a large majority of cases 
is that they are restive under the continued ascendancy 
of old leaders. Even outside of such openly dissenting 
bodies there are not a few in every county and in almost 
every town who are affected by this feeling. It is no- 
thing to the discredit of either the dissenter or the discon- 
tented follower. It is merely the ebullition of that abun- 
dant individuality that must always be looked for in a 
progressive party. If the demand of the younger ele- 
ment is acceded to, and the old leaders gradually and 
gracefully accept the facts that cannot be denied, and 
step out of the way, the danger will for the time be 
avoided. If, however, they persist in requiring the party 
to look backward always, the danger will increase with 
each recurring conflict. Men must retire in politics as 
well as in business. The principle of life-tenure may 
be a solvent of all evils in the civil service, but rotation 
in leadership from the lowest to the highest places in 
party organization, is a principle which cannot be 
avoided and must not be forgotten. One of the great 


advantages of the war was that it killed off the fossils. 
It opened the way fornew men. Political funerals were 
abundant. The old ‘‘war-horse” of the party gave 
way to the young warrior from the field of battle. 
The village philosopher was silent before the village 
hero, The man who passes middle-life in such exciting 
times as we have known is rarely able to represent 
the true sentiment of a progressive party. He is 
always trying to fight over his old battles. The war- 
cry of his youth is on his tongue and in his ear, and he 
cannot believe that any other form of sound-words can 
be quite so potent. In a party of negative character- 
istics this is not of so great importance. A party acting 
mainly on the defensive can stand the leadership of 
veterans better than one which must support itself in 
power by a constant search for new issues. Indiana 
was carried for the Republicans in 1880, not by the 
money Dorsey boasts of having carried thither, but by 
the young men whom he was sagacious enough to bring 
to the front. If one-half the petty leaders of the Re- 
publican party—the old cross-roads politicians and 
veterans of many a political contest—could be retired 
from the front, and the new blood and fresh ambition of 
younger men could take their place, the party would be 
vastly stronger than it promises to be when the battle 
shall be joined. 


* 
* * 


The Kite and its Tail. 


A QUEER and in some respects thoroughly indecent 
controversy has been going on for some months in The 
Century’s open-letter department between Leonard W. 
Bacon and Oliver Johnson as to who is entitled to most 
credit for the abolition of slavery, the Garrison abo- 
litionists or Dr. Leonard Bacon, the father of this 
controversialist, and the conservative element he repre- 
sented. It is a fight between the kite and its tail. Gar- 
rison was ready to adopt any course that seemed to 
promise harm to slavery. Dr. Bacon thought it better 
that slavery should be endured than that anything 
should be done save in the most decent and orderly 
manner. Garrison would have plunged the land into 
anarchy and precipitated conflict before the time was 
ripe for the struggle. Dr. Bacon and those who acted 
with him would have waited till doomsday for volun- 
tary manumission on the part of the slave-owners. The 
conflict between those who believed in emancipation at 
any cost, and those who believed in maintaining the 
government and observing the compromises of the Con- 
stitution at any cost, was the real force which raised 
the public sentiment of the North to the point at which 
it stood when the war of rebellion came on and made it 
possible for Garrison’s purpose to be achieved without 
doing violence to the scruples of such men as Dr. Bacon. 
As forces, one was active and the other passive. In 
the end, Garrison and his adherents would have been 
powerless without the aid of Bacon and those of like 
faith. Garrison attacked the Church because it was the 
apologist of slavery. Bacon denounced abolitionism be- 
cause some of its adherents assailed the Church. As to 
the merits of the two men, the controversy is a bootless 
one. As conducted by the son it is an unworthy one. 
To denounce the abolitionists of that time as a body 
because some of them held other dogmas which were 
obnoxious to orthodox Christians is just as absurd as to 
denounce Christianity because some of its believers re- 
fused to consider slavery asin. It is not. well to forget 
that Christians may err and that the Church itself is 
not infallible. The young man of to-day hardly realizes 
how fierce was the conflict which the Church waged 


’ 





against those who refused to believe in the sanctity of 
slavery. A letter, which lies before us—written by 
one who afterwards became very widely and favorably 
known throughout New England—tells a story that 
must seem almost incredible to the young of our day. 
It was written in 1846. The writer, then a young man, 
was a suitor for the hand of a lady whose friends had 
made objection to him because he was an abolitionist. 
She, herself, it would seem, had at least remonstrated 
against the views he held. This was in Massachusetts 
and less than forty yearsago. The following extract 
shows both the man and the time: 


‘“‘T continued reckless of religion till after I left college, 
when I entered into a controversy with my brother on the 
subject of abolition. He had never laid aside his religion ; 
the idea of his duty to God never leaves him—it distin- 
guishes him from all the men Iever knew. Well, he 
urged the principles of freedom upon me. I dissented ; 
read his books and papers to be able to refute him. Then 
I imbibed a spirit I had never known before. The doc- 
trines were self-evident ; I submitted at once. There was 
a kind of heroic ardor about the men who advocated them,. 
in defiance of mobs and the public opinion, which I could 
not but admire. To be religious as others are is easy ; 
fashionable religion requires one to bear no cross, it affords 
no trial of character. But to bear the banner of truth 
aloft and forward, ’mid a storm of public hate and wrath 
and execration ; to be hunted and spit upon, abandoned of 
friends, ostracised from society, persecuted and calum- 
niated by one’s own neighbors, and still 

*** Nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward——’ 
that required some heroic devotedness of soul. Such I 
found the abolitionists to be. I learned then what it is to 
listen to the voice of conscience and follow its teachings. 
Well, insensibly I began to promulgate these self-evident 
truths. I attended meetings where they were discussed. 
I continued to read. We went along smoothly till Parson 

came out against us—then came the storm. His pul- 

pit thundered ; we were not allowed a reply. My brother 
talked in church meetings, and then the battle waxed 
hotter. The question came into politics. We followed 
the principles which required us to give no aid to slavery. 
The whig party we regarded as giving aid to slavery, there- 
fore we abandoned it. The battle was waxing hotter all 
over the country, and we regarded it as the great ques- 
tion of the age. 


‘“*T started from the sinfulness of enslaving man—a sin 
too glaring to admit of justification or palliation. I argued 
that nothing could be of God that willfully sustained it— 


that was plain. But it was by slow degrees and great re- 
luctance that I admitted the American Church to be the 
great bulwark of the infernal system. You think me 
headlong to rush into wild notions ; but I blame myself 
for holding back and admitting the truth so slowly. But 
I did admit, and now assert, that no institution nor all in- 
stitutions are doing so much to perpetuate slavery as the 
churches in America.”’ 

It will not do, at this time, for any sane man to claim 
that men like the writer of this letter were not living 
forces, even if the admission should prove his father not 
to have been infallible. It is too late for the tail of the 
kite to claim all the merit for its flight. 


* 
* & 


THE death of Captain Webb in trying to swim the 
rapids below the Falls of Niagara, was the fit reward 
of the most unadulterated folly, but it will probably lead 
to a careful study of the currents which may enable some 
other fool to get through with his breath in his body. 
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Miss ISABELLA L. Birp, now Mrs. Bishop, needs no 
introduction to the reader, ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan ’’ having made her a delightful acquaintance to 
be sought whenever she stops long enough to give any 
account of her latest ventures into unknown ways. Cer- 
tainly no woman has ever traveled or written travels 
with the same mixture of calm good sense, rollicking 
humor, keen eye for every novel thing, capacity for 
making even statistics interesting, and utter disregard of 
personal comfort, and safety itself, where it is a question 
of gaining some new bit of information. The present 
volume’ is as fascinating as the former ones have proved, 
and gives the liveliest as well as most accurate description 
of the Malay Peninsula, Milton’s ‘‘ Golden Chersonese,”’’ 
that we have ever had. She is thoroughly hardened to 
dangers of every sort, and when severely bitten by a 
centipede, cuts into the wound with a _ penknife, 
squeezes it and douses it with ammonia as unflinch- 
ingly as Emily Bronté applied the hot iron, though she 
has none of the latter’s reticence, and gives full details 
of various mishaps in the jolliest possible spirit. It is 
a book to quote from at every page, for her vivid de- 
scription, whether of the horrors of an Eastern prison 
or execution ground, the strange phases of life in a 
crowded Chinese city, and her keen and delicate por- 
trayal of natural features, make every page charming. 
One of the most amusing descriptions is to be found in 
her elephant ride, only a portion of which can be given 
here: 


‘Before I came I dreamt of howdalhs and cloth of gold 
trappings, but my elephant had neither. In fact there 
was nothing grand about him but his ugliness. His back 
was covered with a piece of rawhide, over which were 
several mats, and on either side of the ridgy backbone a 
shallow basket, filled with fresh leaves and twigs, and 
held in place by ropes of rattan. I dropped into one of 
these baskets from the porch, a young Malay lad into the 
other, and my bag was tied on behind with rattan. A 
noose of the same with a stirrup served for the driver to 
mount. He was a Malay, wearing only a handkerchief 
and sarong, a gossiping, careless fellow, who jumped off 
whenever he had a chance to talk, and left us to ourselves. 
He drove with a stick with a curved spike at the end of 
it, which, when the elephant was bad, was hooked into 
the membranous ‘flapper,’ always evoking the uprearing 
and brandishing of the proboscis, and a sound of ungentle 
expostulation, which could be, heard a mile off. He sat 
on the head of the beast, sometimes cross-legged, and 
sometimes with his legs behind the huge ear-covers. Mr. 
Maxwell assured me that he would not send me into a 
region without a European unless it were perfectly safe, 
which I fully believed, any doubts as to my safety, if I 
had any, being closely connected with my steed. 

“This mode of riding is not comfortable. One sits 
facing forward with the feet dangling over the edge of the 
basket. This edge soon produces a sharp ache or cramp, 
and when one tries to get relief by leaning back on any- 
thing, the awkward, rolling motion is so painful that one 








(1) THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE, and the Way Thither. By Isabella 
L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, ’’ ‘*‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’’ etc. 8vo, pp. 483, $2.00. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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reverts to the former position till it again becomes intoler- 
able. Then the elephant had not been loaded ‘with 
brains,’ and his pack was as troublesome as the straw 
shoes of the,Japanese horses. It was always slipping for- 
ward or backward, and as I was heavier than the Malay 
lad, I was always slipping down and trying to wriggle 
myself up on the great ridge which was the creature’s 
backbone, and always failing, and the mahout was always 
stopping and pulling the rattan ropes which bound the 
whole arrangement together, but never succeeded in im- 
_ proving it. 


‘*But the ride was ‘a fearful joy,’ if a joy at all! Soon 
the driver jumped off for a gossip and a smoke, leaving the 
elephant to ‘gang his ain gates’ for a mile or more, and he 
turned into the jungle, where he began to rend and tear 
the trees, and then going to a mud-hole, he drew all the 
water out of it, squirted it with a loud noise over himself 
and his riders, soaking my clothes with it, and when he 
turned back to the road again, he several times stopped 
and seemed to stand on his head by stiffening his proboscis 
and leaning upon it, and when I hit him with my um- 
brella he uttered the loudest roar I ever heard. My Malay 
fellow-rider jumped off and ran back for the driver, on 
which the panniers came altogether down on my side, and 
I hung on with difficulty, wondering what other possible 
contingencies could occur, always expecting that the beast, 
which was flourishing his proboscis, would lift me off with 
it and deposit me in a mud-hole. 

‘‘On the driver’s return I had to dismount again, and 
this time the elephant was allowed to go and take a proper 
bath inariver. He threw quantities of water over him- 
self and took up plenty more with which to cool his sides 
as he went along. Thick as the wrinkled hide of an ele- 
phant looks, a very small insect can draw blood from it, 
and when left to himself he sagaciously plasters himself 
with mud to protect himself, like the water buffalo. 
Mounting again, I rode for another two hours, but he 
crawled about a mile an hour, and seemed to have a steady 
purpose tu lie down. He roared whenever he was asked 
to go faster, sometimes with a roar of rage, sometimes in 
angry and sometimes in plaintive remonstrance. The 
driver got off and walked behind him, and then he stopped 
altogether. Then the man tried to pull him along by 
putting a hooked stick in his huge ‘flapper,’ but this pro- 
duced no other effect than a series of howls; then he got 
on his head again, after which the brute made a succession 
of huge stumbles, each one of which threatened to be a 
fall, and then the driver, with a look of despair, got off 
‘again. Then I made signs that I would get off, but the 
elephant refused to lie down, and I let myself down his 
unshapely shoulder by a rattan rope, till I could use the 
mahout’s shoulders as steps. The baskets were taken off 
and left at a house; the elephant was turned loose in the 
jungle ; I walked the remaining miles to Kwala Kangsa, 
and the driver carried my portmanteau! Such was the 
comical end of my first elephant ride. I think that alto- 
gether I walked about eight miles, and I was not knocked 
up; this says a great deal for the climate of Perak. The 
Malay who came with me told the people here that it was 
‘a wicked elephant,’ but I have since been told ‘that it 
was very sick, and tired to death,’ which I hope is the true 
version of its most obnoxious conduct.”’ 


DavupDET, who seems to be the subject of general inter- 
est at present, has resumed his ‘‘Chapters of Literary 
Autobiography,” in La Nouvelle Revue. 

**Music AND Morats,”’ by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of 
London, a book which has passed through many editions 
and is still popular, is to have a companion volume, en- 
titled ‘‘ My Musical Life,’’ a chapter from which is given 
in the Modern Age for August, a number of marked excel- 
lence. 


Funk & WAGNALLS continue to add to their ‘“‘ Standard 
Library,’”’ which holds more good literature in attractive 
form than has ever been given for the money. The issues 
for June 18 and July 2 are ‘‘ Nature Studies,’’ by Richard 
A. Proctor and others, and ‘India : What Can it Teach 
Us ?”? by Max Miiller. 


THE author of ‘“‘The Leavenworth Case”’ has added 
another detective story to her list in ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,”’ highly 
improbable but nevertheless amusing, and showing her 
usual skill in work of this description. There are sugges- 
tions of Wilkie Collins, but Miss Green has much original 
power, and manages a plot as few women are capable of 
doing. (Paper, pp. 97, 25 cents; G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


AND now it is Ravenna which is to feel the progress of 
utilitarianism, the town council having decided to cut 
down the classical pine forest there and transform the 
ground into a wheat-field. This desecration extorts from 
the Fanfulla the plaintive cry: ‘‘O Dante! O Byron!” 
The London Globe hopes that the town councillors will 
see the point, and not imagine that the journalist is merely 
swearing at large. 


Wuat the state of the American mind would be should 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks announce that he would, on his 
return, give a series of dramatic impersonations who can 
tell? The English mind is apparently of less critical type, 
for it displays no emotion whatever before the fact that the 
Rev. George Macdonald, with eight members of his family, 
is giving dramatic recitals in costume of ‘‘ Polyeucte”’ 
and ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ in London. 


WHATEVER hopes Prince Krapotkine may have had of 
getting out of the Clairvaux prison are dismissed. His 
health has failed so steadily that he has had to relinquish 
literary labors for days at atime. He intended to write 
a book on Siberia, but found that he could not do so with- 
out discussing politics, which is forbidden, so he has 
abandoned it, and is writing a scientific work on Finland 
and yarious articles for The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


To become a member of the French Academy is practi- 
cally to insure a prolonged and most desirable old age. 
Seven among them are now more than eighty years old 
each. ‘‘The eldest is M, Chevreul, the chemist, who is 
ninety-eight, and is still able to lecture regularly. M. 
Dumas, the chemist, and M. Milne-Edwards, the biologist, 
have each lived eighty-four years. M. Miguet, the histo- 
rian, is eighty-seven, and is one of the hardest and most 
constant workers in the Institute.”’ . 


The Studio has made itself many fast friends, and is one 
of the most ably-edited and attractive among the various 
art journals of the day, giving news from all points, both 
at home and abroad. The July numbers, from 27 to 30, 
bound in one cover, make a midsummer number which 
will be welcomed by all who desire special news of what 
our artists are doing, the article on Grez Par Nemours, 
and the charming etching accompanying it, being alone 
strong enough attractions to insure the buying. 


PROBABLY no woman in the United States has taken 
more thorough steps to secure silence, and thus sleep, than 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, whose nerves are always in 
revolt, and who has two houses as her summer home at 
Eastern Point, Mass. In one of them she works and 
lives during the day, and in another, on the most elevated 
portion of the Point, she sleeps. She has made this 
arrangement because she is troubled with sleeplessness, 
and requires a dormitory insuring absolute quiet. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM DwiGHTt WHITNEY, of Yale Col- 
lege, editor of the new ‘‘Imperial Dictionary ” (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York), asks contributions from all 
who are interested in making the work as nearly as pos- 
sible complete. He.asks students of English, and those 
familiar with the vocabularies of the different sciences 
and trades, to send any special criticism, any rare or 
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new word, or new use of an old word, any peculiar phrase 
or local idiom, any rare citation or any especially appro- 
priate citation illustrating a familiar word which may 
have attracted their attention, and which they may be 
willing to permit the editor of the dictionary to use. He 
especially requests that when practicable the words be ac- 
companied by some quotation and the name and page of 
the book on which it is found. 


Mr. WHITTIER has always been kind to autograph- 
seekers, his latest favor in this direction having been 
granted to a chambermaid at the Asquam House, Holder- 
ness, N. H., in these lines : 

** The truth the English poet saw 
Two centuries back is thine— 
Who sweeps a room as by God’s law, 
Makes room and action fine. 
And in thy quiet ministry 
To wants and needs of ours, I see 
How grace and toil may well agree.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Art Interchange has some 
very sensible words to say on certain popular errors re- 
garding authors, writing : ‘‘There is also a general popu- 
lar error to the effect that, as authors get as many copies 
of their own works as they want for nothing, they should 
be very liberal in giving them totheir friends. The author 
pays in his dealings with publishers as much for his own 
book as the trade does, and this is more than the multi- 
tude suppose. It is not long since I heard a lady, who was 
barely acquainted with a certain well-known, but poor 
writer, express her astonishment that he had not sent her 
a copy of his last work, ‘as it would have cost him no- 
thing.’ In fact it would have cost him a dollar and a 
half, and, though this was not a ruinous sum, it would 
have exhausted all the profits of an edition had the poor 
man sent his book to all his expectant friends.” 


BisHop THIRLWALLS’ “ Letters toa Friend,”’ edited by 
the late Dean Stanley, have been re-issued in this country 
by Roberts Brothers, the name of this firm alone being 
the guarantee of agreeable reading. The letters are ad- 
dressed to a young Welsh friend, in whose intellectual 
growth he was deeply interested, and who shared his love 
for all the traditions and general folk-lore of Wales. They 
show him as the genial man of the world, rather than as 
the bishop, and are full of indications of the widest gen- 
eral reading and the kindligst and most appreciative criti- 
cism. The range of his acquaintance ‘‘ with the lighter 
as well as the graver forms of literature,’? was immense ; 
he had the deepest love of home, of animals, and all sim- 
ple pleasures, and the letters are worthy of their present 
form, were there no other reason for their preservation. 
(12mo, pp. 399, $1.50). 


“Tue Times OF Gustav ADOLF,”’ by Z. Topelius, 
forms the first of a series of five volumes, known as ‘“‘The 
Surgeon’s Stories,’’ and written somewhat in the manner 
of Sir Walter Scott, though Topelius spends no time on 
details, and cares chiefly for his favorite heroes. The 
stories are emphatically ‘‘old-fashioned,’”’ but a fashion 
that we will trust may never die out, for there is a keen 
national pride, an ardent patriotism that will delight every 
reader with Swedish or Finnish sympathies. A second 
volume in the series has just appeared, and Topelius may 
be sure of a friendly and interested audience for these tales, 
which reproduce more vividly than anything save their 
national epic, the Kalevala, has done, the endless brown 
moors, the innumerable lakes, the remote and scattered 
homes in the wild and almost unknown Finland. The 
translation is an excellent one, but has caused so much 
annoyance to the publisher, through the incompetence of 
the translator who first underiook it, and whose work had 
to be supplemented by a more accomplished hand, that a 
popular welcome is doubly deserved. (12mo, pp. 241, 
$1.25 ; Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago). 


Mr. ANDREW A. TUER writes to the Atheneum a sug- 
gestion which is full of interest to the growing army of 
authors, and his letter is worth giving in full : ‘‘ YE LEap- 
ENHALLE PreEssk, E. C.: The fire by which an enormous 
stock of books in the warehouse of a prominent London 
publisher was recently destroyed, has naturally given rise 
to a good deal of discussion in connection with an old but 
admitted grievance—the difficulty, or rather impossibility, 
of insuring authors’ manuscripts. To cite instances which 
must be familiar to most of your readers, where, by no 
fault of their own, authors have found the labor of years 
reduced to ashes and themselves to despair, would be 
wasting valuable space. From the author’s point of view, 
his manuscript has a distinct monetary value, and ought, 
he thinks, to be as readily insurable as pictures or plate. 
From the insurance companies’ point of view, however, a 
manuscript may be valuable, but they argue that there 
can be no positive proof that it 7s, and their representa- 
tives shrewdly suspect that were they to accept such risks 
a few pounds’ weight of spoilt paper from the butter- 
man’s could and would be made to represent the brain- 
work of a budding Carlyle or an immature Darwin. 
While beset with difficulties, the subject, now that every- 
body writes books, is one of growing importance, and it 
is, I think, to the interest of established insurance com- 
panies to propose conditions and restrictions under which 
they will be prepared to insure an author’s manuscript 
until the book is published or duplicate proofs have been 
received from the printer.”’ 


No greater service could have been done the increasing 
number of readers of Landor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,’ than their reprint, in five volumes, by Roberts 
Brothers, from the English edition of Landor’s works, 
edited by Mr. John Forster, whose preface accompanies 
the present edition. It is a popular one, but not in the 
cheap sense usually attached to the word. On the con- 
trary, every detail of paper, type and general make-up is 
so excellent that the issue has proved as popular abroad 
as at home, and many hundred sets were at once ordered 
from England on the discovery that here was something 
far cheaper, yet in every way as desirable as English work. 
That the edition is a popular one will not make Landor 
himself popular. His eccentricities both of manner and 
diction are many, and while his methods are less crabbed 
and involved than Browning’s—and he is a master of 
stately and splendid English—there is utter lack of sys- 
tem, and judgment must be passed on fragments rather 
than on the whole. Professor Colvin, who has lately 
edited a volume of selections from his writings for the 
“Golden Treasury Series,’’ has given one of the best defi- 
nitions of the man and his position. He characterizes 
him as “‘a classic writing in a romantic age,”’ adding, by 
way of explanation: ‘‘In classical writing every idea is 
called up to the mind as nakedly as possible, and at the same 
time as distinctly ; it is exhibited in white light, and left 
to produce its effect by its own unaided power. In ro- 
mantic writing, on the other hand, all objects are exhibited, 
as it were, through a colored and iridescent atmosphere. 
Round about every central idea the romantic writer sum- 
mons up a cloud of accessory and subordinate ideas for 
the sake of enhancing its effect, if at the risk of confusing 
its outlines. . . . On the one hand there is calm, on the 
other hand enthusiasm ; the virtues of the one style are 
strength of grasp, with clearness and justness of present- 
ment; the virtues of the other style are glow of spirit, 
with magic and richness of suggestion.’’ Landor’s-prose, 
the best judges are agreed, is of far higher value than his 
poetry. In’ both there ere interminable discussions and 
discussions, but admitting every infelicity of thought and 
manner, there are many pages of the ‘“‘ Imaginary Conver- 
sations’’ which have no equal in English prose, and we 
owe much to the publishers who have made his best so 
accessible. (5 vols., 16mo, cloth, Oxford style, $5.00). 
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Tue following rules will govern correspondence designed for 
this department, and readers are cordially invited to contribute 
either questions or answers, always bearing in mind the fact 
that, while a score of communications may be received, only one 
can ordinarily be published : 
1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 
interrogation point above the address upon the envelope in 
which they are sent. 

2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 
—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 
«—In answering inquiries always refer to the number of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 
5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 

6—Under answers the bracketted figures refer to the number of 
the original question. 


Questions. 
(Continued from No. 76.) 

52—Is it in any sense correct to say that the sun or moon looks 
to an observer as large as a plate or a silver dollar, or other ob- 
‘ject of definite size? H. H. B. 

Certain persons do not seem capable of mentally grasp- 
ing the philosophy of comparative size, as suggested by 
H. H. B. You may place such a person before a window 
through which the full moon may be seen and ask how 
large it looks. The reply will perhaps be, ‘‘ As large as a 
cart-wheel.’? You may then rest a silver dollar on the 
sash and show that it hides the moon completely, and that 
the moon must therefore of necessity look smaller than a 
dollar, and of course many times smaller than a cart- 
wheel. The only correct way of making the compari- 
son is to fix the distance at which the object compared 
is seen. For instance: ‘‘The moon looks the size of a 
dime held at arm’s length,”’ or ‘‘the size of a dinner-plate 
seen across the yard.’’ Most people will be surprised at 
the small apparent size of the heavenly bodies when tested 
by some simple comparative method, but a great many of 
them will persist that ‘“‘it looks as large as a cart-wheel, 
for all that !”’ 


55—PLEASE give what information you can as to the author 
or authoress who writes under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Ouida.’’ 
B. E. 8. 
This writer’s rea] name is Louisa de la Ramée. ‘‘ Ouida’’ 
is a childish corruption of Louisa. She is nearly sixty 
years old, and has lived fora long time at Florence, Italy. 
Her real life is said to be very different from what her 
readers might naturally infer. 


54—WanTED to know name of author, and in what form pub- 
lished, if not in book form, of the poem, a few lines of which 
here follow : 
*** Way up in the north, all tidy and nice, 
Lived old Kirg Cole in a palace of ice ; 
A jolly old soul, full of frolic and fua 
As ever lived over or under the sun.’? 


Ww.8.8. 


55-—How are silver weddings conducted in respect of colla- 
tions, etc. ? M. L. T 


The ceremonies for such occasions are only limited by 


the purses of the givers and receivers, but a simple recep- 
tion is always in order, at which refreshments can be 
handed round. A formal collation is customary, but not 
necessary. Coffee and chocolate or tea, sandwiches and 
cake are essential. As much more may be added as the 
entertainers choose. 


56—F Rom what is the following verse taken, or where can the 
poem be found ? 
‘* Whisper your sweet words of love, 
And banish my heart’s weary sighs ; 
Pure as the bright star above 
Is the love-light that dwells in your eyes. 
Tell me there ’s joy for the morrow, 
And to thee ever true I °ll remain ; 
Oh, awake, love! from silence and sorrow, 
And call me your darling again. *’ 
Does any one recognize the above? If so, please answer. 


57—‘“‘ THE English Reader,’? compiled by Lindley Murray, 
published at Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1827, by H. & E. Phinney, 
contains an extract from the third book of Akenside’s ‘‘ Pleas- 
ures of Imagination,’’ in which the phrase, ‘‘ Nor all the gaudy 
spoils of pageant honour can seduce to leave,’’ etc., occurs. 
Leavitt & Allen Bros., of New York, publish the ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Imagination”? in a volume entitled ‘‘ Poems of Oliver Gold- 
smith,’ in which the word “‘ Homer’ instead of honour is used 
in this same phrase. Which word is according to Akenside ? 

J. F. ScHINDLER. 

An answer from some lover of Akenside who has access 
to an early edition of his works will be acceptable. 

58—CaNn you state in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ department what 
is meant by ‘‘old style’”’ in reckoning time? For example, 
Redpath states, ‘‘On Monday, the 11 of Dec., old style, or Ye 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the rock at Ply mouth. a 

Any dictionary, certainly the unabridged editions of 
Worcester and Webster, afford condensed answers under 
**style.”’? Fuller information can be found in the cyclo- 
pedias under ‘‘calendar.”’ 


09—Wnuy is the word ‘‘ exceptionable,’’so commonly used to 
express the opposite, wnexceptionable? I see that Poe, as quoted 
in No. 40, used the word in the sense given by Webster, Allison 
and others, viz., faultless. Certainly Poe is no contemptible 
authority. H 

Exceptionable means “‘liable to objection.’’ Unexception- 
able means faultless. They are not properly interchange- 
able, and such use of them is due to carelessness or 
ignorance. 


60—Wuat is considered the best history of the United States, 

and what is your opinion of ‘‘ Patton’s American People ?”’ 
F. H. McKee. 

Different authorities consider different histories the best. 
For a full and elaborate work, Bancroft would probably 
give you the best satisfaction. It is published by the Ap- 
pletons, of N. Y. An elaborate illustrated work entitled 
‘*A Popular History of the United States,’’ is now pub- 
lishing by Scribners, N. Y. ‘‘Patton’s Concise History 
of the American People’ is an admirable and trustworthy 
compendium: N. Y., Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


61—PLEASE state what has been the career of B. H. Helper, 
of North Carolina, author of the ‘‘ Impending Crisis,”’ since the 
beginning of the civil war, 1861. Is he still living? Answerin 
the Migma or Interrogation Column of THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. Helper was U. 8. Consul at Rio de Janeiro during 
the war, after which he returned to his home in North 
Carolina. Since then he has written three books, namely, 
“Nojoque,” .“‘ Negroes in Negroland’”’ and ‘ Noonday 
Exigencies in America.”” He now lives at St. Louis. 


62—WILL you oblige me by informing me where I can find an 
engraving of the famous portrait of the painter Albert Diirer, by 
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himself, at present deposited at Munich? Not half enough is 

known among us about Durer’s wonderful drawings, which 

neither Raphael nor Holbein have surpassed in number or style. 
PENCIL. 


63—Wuart is the origin and history of ‘‘ Irish lace,’”’ of which 
there has been a fashionable exhibition at the Lord Mayor’s resi- 
dence in London ? Harvey J. Comstock. 

Mr. Alan §. Cole favors us with these facts in reply : 
‘The sight of ‘famishing children in the poor-house’ so 
moved the kind-hearted Lady Arabella Denny, in 1743, 
that, by means of a grant of £30 a year from the Royal 
Dublin Society, she started, and for some years kept alive 
in Dublin and its neighborhood, the art of ‘bone-lace’ 
making. When she died, in 1792, the bone-lace making 
gradually expired. Thirty years afterward the wife of an 
Irish rector taught her maid to imitate a specimen of 
Italian lace. The success of the imitation acquired some 
local notoriety, and others followed in the path which had 
been struck out. In another district a gentleman forsook 
his studies for the Church, and marrying the daughter of 
a lace manufacturer, set himself to establish lace-making 
at Limerick, and for this purpose he brought over from 
England twenty-four girls to teach their Irish sisters how 
to make lace. The year of the disastrous famine in 1847 
served to stimulate fresh endeavors in lace-making. Later 
onanormal lace-school for training teachers was established 
in Dublin, but lapsed into an ordinary drawing-school.”’ It 
very naturally occurs to us to ask why lace-making “ by 
hand’? may not become a national industry in the United 
States, where there is a superfluity of female labor, which 
might be pleasantly employed at home and in-doors ? 


64—WHERE can I find the Italian poem entitled ‘‘ Tre Giuli ?”’ 
E. M. H. 

It is to be found in the works of the later Italian poets. 
Giovanni Batista Casti, an Italian poet, who died some 
eighty years ago, left a poetical work unique in point of 
subject in the literature of all nations. Under the title of 
the ‘‘Tre Giuli,’? he published two hundred sonnets de- 
scriptive of the troubles which the author was pleased to 
represent himself as having incurred in consequence of 
borrowing three giulé which he was never able to repay. 
A giulio (Julius), worth about twelve cents, is a small silver 
coin, first struck by Julius II, and called after him. 


65—THERE is a term used by French archeological writers in 
describing ‘‘ colored windows,’’ which perhaps some of your 
readers have met with. The ‘‘signatures’’ of the windows is 
the term which I cannot find in Bescherelle. I. STAINER. 

In the lowest panels of medallion windows are some- 
times represented, Mr. Winstone tells us, the donors of the 
window individually, or members of the guilds or frater- 
nities to which they belonged, engaged in their respective 
trades. Representations of the latter kind are termed the 
‘‘ signatures ’’ of the windows. 


66—Drp the poet Wordsworth have a sister, and if so, what is 
known of her? J. T. 

Dorothy Wordsworth, the sister of the poet Words- 
worth, has been well described by some anonymous writer 
as a sister who, besides being the sweetest and most loving 
of women, was gifted with a poetic instinct so delicate 
and so true, a passion for nature so deep, disinterested and 
rare as to justify Wordsworth’s honest avowal : 


**She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart the fountaimrof sweet tears : 

And love, and thought, and joy.’ 


67—WHEN was the survey of Palestine completed, and how 
were the expenses paid ? M 
The trigonometrical survey (one inch scale) of Palestine 
was completed in 1878. The work and the publication of 
it were paid for by public subscriptions from all parts of 
the world. LATHAM. 


68—WHERE can I learn something of seals, either as emblems, 
records or official instruments ¢ K. G. T. 
Seals are not only heraldic records, but have an inesti- 
mable value as sources of information on costume. Mons. 
G. Demay, in his ‘‘ Le Costume au Moyen Age d’apres 
les Sceaux,”’ tells us that the Evil One himself occurs in 
the seals of the Dean of St. Marcel, 1284, and of the 
Abbey of Cerisy, 1222; Satan quits the mouth of a ‘‘poss- 
essed’? man in the’seal of the Abbey of St. Tibéry, 1303. 
C. C, 


69—WHERE shall we find the old lines, 


*‘Itis rathir to bileeve the wageringe wind 
Than the chaungeable world that makith men so blind. ** 


HILaRIo. 


70—Wuat are the facts in brief concerning the violation of 

the royal sepulchres in Paris during the French Revolution ? 
SENEX. 

The list of plundered churches during the the French 
Revolution is in manuscript in the ‘‘ Bibliotheque Ma- 
zarin,’’ at Paris. Lord Ronald Gower translated a ‘‘ some- 
what rare brochure ’’ (for Mr. Robinson’s ‘‘God’s Acre 
Beautiful,”’ a volume of much interest, which pleaded for 
cremation and urn-burial), describing the violation of the 
royal sepulchres at St. Denis during the French Revolu- 
tion : ‘‘The work of destruction commenced early in Oc- 
tober, 1793, and lasted all the month. The first body 
found was that of Henri IV, the once beloved Henri de 
Navarre. Some curiosity, if not affection, still seems to 
have lingered even among those body-snatchers, and the 
Béarnais was propped up against the church wall in his 
shroud, and became quite an attraction for the crowd. One 
of the republican guards even condescended to cut off the 
king’s gray, upturned mustache and placed it on his lip ; 
another removed the beard, which he declared he would 
keep asarelic. After this, the body was thrown into a 
huge pit filled with quicklime, into which followed those 
of its ancestors and descendants. On the next day the 
corpses of Henry IV’s wife, Marie de Medicis, Louis XIII, 
and Louis XIV were added to this. The body of the Sun 
King (as Louis XIV’s courtiers loved to call him) was as 
‘black as ink.’ . . . By a strange chance, on the very 
morning that Marie Antoinette’s sufferings came to an end, 
16th of October, in the Place de la Révolution, the body 
of the English queen, Henrietta Maria, who died in 1669, 
was taken from its coffin and added to the ghastly heap in 
the ‘ditch of the Valois,’ as the pit was called into which 
these royal remains were hustled.’’ M. A. C. 


71—Has any really great poem been produced by an author 
after passing his fiftieth year ? E. M. H 

Dryden was sixty-six years old when he produced “his 
greatest lyrical achievement, ’’—‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ 


72. Please tell me where I can find the line 
‘* Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, °° 
J. 3. C. 
In Shelley’s apostrophe ‘*To the West Wind.” 
‘* Be thou, spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth !°° 


In my opinion, Thomas Love Peacock, the novelist and 
Greek scholar, is the honestest and most intelligent au- 
thority about Shelley and his character. Mr. Peacock was 
Shelley’s sole executor, lived some years in very familiar 
intimacy with the poet, and had, in his own words, as good 
opportunities as any to observe and appreciate his great 
genius, extensive acquirements, cordial friendships, disin- 
terested devotion to the well-being of the few with whom 
he lived in domestic intercourse, and ardent endeavors by 
private charity and public advocacy to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the many who pass their days in unremunerating 
toil. CHARLEs A. COLE. 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


June 26.—Stephen Alexander, D. D., Professor Emeritus of 
Astronomy of Princeton College, died, aged seventy-seven years. 

June 27.—Governor Hubbard, of Minnesota, was nominated 
for ‘re-election by the Republicans of that state-——Governor 
Sherman, of Iowa, was renominated by the Republicans of that 
state on a platform favoring prohibition and protection.—— 
William Spottiswoode, LL. D., F.R.8., the English scientist, 
died in England, aged fifty-eight years. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

(See Dublin University Magazine, Vol. XCII, p. 663 ; Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. XIV, p. 105. Among his works are ‘‘A Journey 
Through Eastern Russia, ’’ and ‘‘ The Polarization of Light.’’) 

In the British House of Commons an explanation was called 
for from Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, as to the 
alleged pauper emigration to America. He said that such pau- 
pers had been sent, but without the knowledge or consent of 
the Government, but alleged that the published stories were 
greatly exaggerated. Allemigrants sent by the commissioners 
are provided with funds, or at least to the limit required by 
United States law. 

(See ‘‘ History of Emigration to the United States, *’ by W. J. Brom- 
well; Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXIX, p. 315; Living Age, Vol. 
XLII, p. 99.] 

June 80.—Ellis E. Phipps, the ex-Superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia Almshouse, was sentenced to five years imprisonment for 
forgery. 

(See ‘‘ History of Forgery,’’ Eclectic Magazine, Vol. XXI, p. 560; 
‘¢ Punishment of Forgery, Vol. II, p. 301; Edinboro Monthly Review, 
Vol. I, p. 260.] : 

Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, U. 8S. N., died in Washing- 
ton, aged seventy-two years. 

July 1.—Cholera has assumed an epidemic form in Egypt, the 
daily deaths already numbering hundreds. The usual pilgrim- 
age to Mecca has been prohibited. 

(See ‘ ‘Facts and Opinions About Cholera, *? Nation, Vol. II, p. 520; 
also No. 80 of THE CONTINENT, p. 255; ‘‘ Cholera and Sun Spots, ’* 
Nature, Vol. VI, p. 26; ‘‘ Bibliography of Cholera, ’’ by J.S. Billings. } 

The Comte de Chambord, Bourbon claimant of the French 
throne, was taken seriously ill, and though he afterwards par- 
tially recovered, the excitement caused by the expectation of his 
death shows that the monarchy has still some power in France. 

(See Eclectic Magazine, Vol. IV, p. 488; Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
XXXIX, p. 84; ‘‘ France,Under the Bourbons, ’’ by C. D. Yonge.) 

July 2.—The new tariff laws and the new postal regulations as 
to money-orders went into effect.——Pursuant to announcement, 
a war was begun on ‘ trade dollars,’’ a very large proportion of 
the public refusing to receive them, except at a discount. 

(See ‘‘ Silver asa Legal Tender, ** Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. XXXI, p. 
235; Vol. XXXII, p. 297.) 

During the month of June the pubtic debt was reduced by 
$18,000,000.—The Rev. Father Thomas N. Burke, a Domini- 
can, and well known as the opponent of Mr. Froude in his views 
of the Irish question, died in Ireland, aged fifty-three years. 


July 4.—A notable incident of the day was the return by the 
cadets of the Virginia Military Institute, of the flag of the 164th 
New York Regiment which was captured by the Confederates 
during the war. The President reviewed the cadets, and the 
Mayor of New York made an address. In Mississippi, the 
Independents held a convention adopting a platform favoring a 
free ballot and a fair count, and approving the President’s South- 
ern policy. Archbishop Purcell, lately of Cincinnati, died, 
aged 83 years. The last years of his life were made wretched by 
the financial disaster which overtook him in consequence of his 
business incapacity. He received in trust about $4,000,000, 
mainly in small sums, and lent it to Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tical societies without security. Aside from this overwhelming 
disaster he was greatly beloved and honored. 

[See Banker's Magazine, Vol. XXXIII, p. 752 ; 
p. 177.) 

July 5.—Postmaster-General Gresham decided to deprive the 
Louisiana State Lottery of the use of the mails. 

(See North American Review, Vol. XXXVII, p. 494.) 

John Roach was awarded the contract for building four new 
steel cruisers for the navy. His bids were the lowest offered. 


Nation, Vol. XXVIIi, 


July 7.—A dangerous, but not altogether unjustifiable mining 
riot and lock-out was quietly quelled by the State troops at Ely, 
Vermont. The ringleaders were arrested, but were released al- 
most at once, as the mining company agreed to pay the wages 
which were in arrears. 

July 16.—At Harrisburg, Pa., a State Convention of Republi- 
cans was held. The Stalwart wing was in the ascendant, but 
made concessions to the Independents. William A. Livsey, of 
Pittsburgh, was nominated for State Treasurer, and John B. 
Niles, of Tioga County, as Auditor. The platform indorses the 
President’s administration, favors the redemption of the trade 
dollar, and makes the extraordinary proposition that the surplus 
revenue of the United States be divided among the individual 
states. 

July 19.—A strike was ordered at noon by the Telegraphers’ 
Brotherhood, and at that hour some twelve thousand operators 
quietly left their places, and telegraphic business all over the 
country was practically suspended.——Ten thousand cigar- 
makers struck work in New York.—In Virginia the Republi- 
can State Committe elected J. V. Dezendorf chairman, and 
expressed a preference for James G. Blaine for President. 


July 20.—Reports were submitted to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court on the Tewksbury Aimshouse investigation, the Re- 
publicans and Democrats dividing with great unanimity on the 
majority and minority reports. The majority report finds the 
Governor’s charges groundless and cruel, while that of the 
minority censures several of the trustees. 

July 21.—The international rifle match was concluded at Wim- 
bledon, England, the Americans being defeated by 45 points. 

July 22.—General E. O. C. Ord, U. 8. A., died of yellow fever 
at Havana, aged sixty-five years. He was an accomplished and 
gallant officer, and participated in many of the most important 
campaigns of the civil war. 

July 25.—Cetewayo, the famous Zulu King, was hardly re- 
stored to the throne by his English conquerers when he was 
killed in an inter-tribal war. He was defeated and captured in 
1879, and for three years underwent an alleged civilizing pro- 
cess, ending with a visit to England. He was reinstated in Sep- 
tember, 1882. 

(See Macmillan, Vol. XLI, p. 273; Temple Bar, Vol. LVIII, p. 253.) 

The American Rapid Transit Telegraph Company acceded 
to the not unreasonable demands of the strikers and was at 
once overwhelmed with business.——A reunion of ‘‘ John Mor- 
gan’s men”’ took place at Lexington, Ky. Several hundred 
veterans were present. 

(See Southern Hist. Papers, Vol. Ill, p. 37.) 

July 27.—Montgomery Blair died at Silver Springs, Md., aged 
seventy years. He was originally a Democrat, but became a Re- 
publican after the repeal of the Missouri Compromise ; was Post- 
master-General during President Lincoln’s first term as President, 
and became a Democrat again during Mr. Lincoln’s second term. 


July 28.—Casamicciola, the principal town on the island of 
Ischia, near Naples, was almost totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The number of lives lost is estimated at 5000. 

(See Nature, Vol. XXIII, p. 497; Atlantic, Vol. XXIV, p. 140, and 
Vol. XXV, p. 351.) 

July 29.—James Carey, the informer in the Phoenix Park mur- 
der cases, was killed by a fellow-passenger while on the voyage 
to Australia. It is believed that his slayer was an agent of the 
Fenians. 
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